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Original Communications. 


[For the Religious Monitor. ] 
Ne rogites quisnam, sed quidnam scripserit, auc- 
tor. 
Please don’t inquire who is the author, but ex- 
amine what he hath written. 


ON THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 
DISSERTATION III. 
PART II. 


The truth of the doctrine proved from Titus ii. 
13.—‘* Looking for that blessed hope, and the 
glorious appearing of the Great God, and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


The Divinity of Christ proved from the 
discharge of his office as Our Saviour. 

That this argument may appear plain and 
unanswerable, it may be proper to illustrate 
and confirm it under two heads, correspond- 
ent to the two-fold manner in which we are 
directed to contemplate our salvation ; and 
that is, 

First, as a purchase. Secondly, asa gift. 
It would be dishonorable to God to give us 
salvation upon any other foundation than a 
satisfaction. ‘* Without shedding of blood is 
no remission,” Heb. ix. 22. Though God was 

racious and said, ‘‘ deliver him from going 

own to the pit,”’ he added these words, “ I 
have founda ransom,” Job xxxili. 22. And 
Christ said, ‘the Son of Man came to give 
his life a ransom for many,” Matt. xx. 28. 
To have delivered the lawful captive any 
other way, would have been a plunder, and 
not a redemption ; and therefore we are said 
to be “ bought with a price,’’ 1 Cor. vi. 20, 
and to be redeemed with the precious blood 
of Christ, as of “‘a lamb without blemish, 
and without spot,” Pet. i. 19. 

Section 1. The divinity of Christ pro- 
ved from his purchasing our salvation. 

We shall proceed upon this great subject, 
by illustrating, and confirming the following 
propositions :—If Our Saviour was not God, 

Ist. He could not have engaged with the 
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majesty whose law we had broken, and to 
whose wrath we are liable. It was not on- 
ly necessary that the terms of agreement be 
found out, but the parties must be upon a fe- 
vel. This could not be our case, especially 
after the fall. Thus saith the church, “ who 
may stand in thy sight wheh once thou aré 
angry?’’ Ps. Ixxvi. 7. And saith God him- 
self, “who is that shepherd that shall stand 
before me?” Jer. xlix, 19. Again, “* Who is 
this that engaged his heart, or quieteth his 
soul, by surety-ship, to approach unto me, 
saith the Lord?” Jer. xxx. 21. Job was so 
conscious of the distance between the two 
natures, that he could not approach to an 
absolute God. “Iam troubled at his pre- 
sence :; when I consider, I am afraid of him, 
for God makes my heart soft, and the Al- 
mighty troubleth me.’? Job xxiii. 15. 16 

He was convinced, in order to a treaty, 
there must be some proporition between the 
parties concerned ; but this was quite out of 
our case ; “If I speak of strength, Io! he is 
strong ; and if of judgment, who shall set me 


a time to plead? Though I were perfect, 
yet would I not know tmy soul; I would 
despse my life.”? Job ix. 19, 21. Some- 


times he hath joy in this reflection, “ My 
foot hath held his steps, his way have I not 
declined; when he hath tried me, I shall 
come forth as gold.” Job xxiii. 10, 11. But 
when he considers God in his own nature, 
his washing his hands ia innocence will pass 
for nothing. ‘ For he is not a man as Iam, 
that I should answer him, and we should 
come together in judgment ; neither is there 
any Days-man between us, that he may lay 
his hand upon us both.” Job ix. 32, 33. 
The course of his argument is this, that 
though God is righteous, and will not * cast 
away a perfect man ;’’ though “his tender 
mercies are over all his works,” and he is 
with us in the trains of his ptovidence, yet 
as a party in a covenant, there is such a ye. 
tance of his nature from ours, that without 2 
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Days-man between us, the be treaty of 
peace could not be opened. Jesus Christ 
was as great and as good a person as could 
be wished for. He had a dignity to treat 
with the divine nature, and a caimnatiiel 
to represent the human Emmanuel; God, in 
our nature could lay his hand upon both, 
being “ the brightness of the Father’s glory, 
and the express character of his substance, 
he purged our sins.”” Heb. i. 3. He made 
the purification. 

When he is appointed to be a sacrifice, 
which is the greatest act of obedience, an 
obedience to death, even the death of the 
cross ; at that time he calls himself a worm, 
and no man; but the Father calls him his 
fellow ; ** Awake, O sword, against the man 
that is my fellow.” By that name he has no 
place among creatures ; for God says of the 
whole universe ; to whom will ye liken me? 
Or shall I be equal? He that disclaims an 
equal, allows himself to have a fellow ; and 
therefore the Jews took the matter right, 
that by calling God his Father, Christ made 
himself equal with God.” 

2d. It was necessary that Our Saviour 
should be God, that he might convey a me- 
rit to his obedience and sufferings, equal to 
the demands of an offended Majesty. It was 
not merely the purity of his person, the ho- 
liness of his life, and the extremity of his 
sufferings, that made the atonement, but it 
was because he was Christ, the Son of the 
living God. It was the lawgiver himself, 
ihat obeyed and suffered; and thus, “he 
magnified the law, and made it honorable.” 
The value of the action was derived from 
the dignity of the person. Being the blood 
of the Son of God, it made that one offering 
sufficient ‘* forever to perfect them that are 
sanctified.”” The first approbation is given 
tothe person, and the next to the action, 
When he obtained that voice from the ex- 
cellent glory, ** This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased,” it was the ground 
of all his success. ‘I know the Father,” 
saith he, ‘‘ and the Father knoweth me, and 
1 lay down my life for the sheep,” John x. 
15. The reason why the punishments in 
hell are eternal, is because there can be no 
merit derived from the creatures that suffer ; 
every groan and ery sseth for nothing. 
It was necessary that Christ should suffer in 
the very nature that sinned, but the value of 
these sorrows was derived from another na- 
ture. It was because he was God, that he 
could ‘ purchase the church with his own 
blood.’? Acts xx, 28. 

3d. He could not have supported himself 
under his troubles, if he had not been God. 


If he was not able to bear his cross, how 
could he live in such agony upon it, give 
several orders from it, and then die at once ? 
His external sufferings were carried to the 
greatest extremity. The curse of the law 
was sufficient to crush a world. He felt it 
in all its horrors, being ‘ made a curse for 
us,” it pleased the Lord to bruise him. “ He 
bruised the man, that he might show the 
God.” He put him to grief, that we might 
behold his glory, as the only begotten of the 
Father. ho but he, that has all being and 
life in himself, could have supported the na- 
ture that was united to him, under such a 
flight of = such an absence of angels, 
such a withdrawment of the Father? He 
may well be called by no less a name than 
“Jehovah our righteousness.” When he 
said that ‘‘ no man could take away his life, 
he had power to lay it down, and power to 
take it up again,” John x. 18, he assert- 
ed a self propriety, that the stock of life was 
his own. Now this is more than he would 
have said, if he had not been God ; but, as 
such, **in him was life, and that life was 
the light of man.” John i. 14. He acted in 
his sufferings, as if all the right and power of 
disposal was in himself; he did not linger, 
a wl and faint away ; he did not sub- 
mit to the leisure of death, but when all was 
finished for which he lived, with a full 
strength of voice and nature, he ‘‘ gave up 
the ghost:”? as if he was not driven, but 
went, as if dying was an act of his own, he 
cries out, “ Father, into thine hands I com- 
mit my spirit. Upon which the Centurion, 
and they that were with him, feared greatly, 
saying, truly this was the Son of God.” 
Matt. xxvii. 14, compared with Mark xv. 
39.* 

4th. Our Saviour must be God, that he 
might be able to conquer all his and our 
enemies. ‘These are numerous and power- 
ful. 

He began at the very first article of our 
captivity. He rescued our nature from the 
guilt, the defilement and the dominion of sin, 
by his incarnation ; his human nature is called 
** that holy thing.” He maintained his pu- 
rity through life. ‘* He was holy, harmless, 
undefiled, and separate from sinners.”” Heb. 
vii. 26. He could say to his enemies, 
‘which of you convinceth me of sin; and 
as to his Father, “‘ I do always those things 
that please him.” Nay he not only did no 
sin, but he could do no sin. To say that it 
was possible for Christ to commit sin, as 
some Socinian writers affirm, is blasphemy 
in the extreme. Saith the prophet, “ the 
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do iniquity.” Zeph. iii. 5. This may be 
affirmed of Christ, for saith Peter, “ye denied 
the Holy One, and the just,’”? Acts iii. 14. 
He resisted all the the temptations of men 
and devils. Nay Satan confessed to him, 
«© ] know thee who thou art, the Holy one 
of God.” Mark i. 24. And saith Christ 
himself, ‘the prince of this world cometh, 
and hath nothing in me.” Lastly, he 4 
away sin, he set it all agoing “ by the sacrifice 
of himself,’’ Heb. iii. 26. Now, if the peo- 
ple themselves, whose sins he put away, be 
ten thousand times ten thousand, and thou- 
sands of thousands, what then are their of- 
fences ? He gave himself for us, that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity; and 
what could be able to do this, but ‘ the right- 
eousness of God.’? He overcame the world, 
as he told the disciples, not only all the sin- 
ful customs, fashions, and maxims, by his 
holy life; but all the riches, honors, and 
grandeur of the world. We might have 
supposed, that when he bowed the heavens, 
and came down upon the great errand of our 
salvation, he would have appeared as he 
used to do, attended with angels, and hav- 
ing honor and majesty before him.” But, 
he made himself of no reputation. ‘ Me- 
thinks,”’ saith one, ‘‘He came into this 
world as Moses did, out of the mount, put- 
ting a veil upon his face, that his enemies 
might see no comeliness in him, and his 
friends, a visage marred more than any 
man.”? He was born in a stable, and died 
upon a cross. He drew his first and his 
last breath in the meanest company. He 
had “ no where to lay his head.”? When he 
hung upon the cross, he showed the vanity 
of, and despised all earthly glory. This was 
not a fit of self denial, a thing he would af- 
terwards repent of. The riches of this world 
make no part of his glory above. There is 
no earth in his throne. Silver and gold are 
corruptible things ; but his wounds are em- 
balmed with honor! He is in the midst of 
the throne, as a “* Lamb that had been slain.”” 
Now who could do all this but the Great 
God? As he himself declares, ‘‘ Heaven is 
my throne, and the earth is my footstool ; 
where is the house that ye build unto me, 
and where is the place of my rest? For all 
these things hath mine hand made ; and all 
these things have been, saith the Lord.” 
Isaiah Ixvi. 12. Our Saviour must be God, 
that he might overcome Satan. He was 
‘revealed to destroy the works of the de- 
vil.” 1 John ii. 8. But if you strip his 
death of the great atonement, the works of 
the devil rather destroyed him. He was to 
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just Lord is in the midst of thee ; He will not 


“subdue him that had the power of death,” 
Heb. ii. 14. And how could this be done 
by dying? Subduing a person is takin 
something from him that he had before ; 
binding the strong man, and spoiling his 
goods, as it is called in the parable. But 
this is impossible, if he did not die for us. 
What did Satan lose in his death ? Not him, 
as a prisoner, for he never had him. He 
had ** done no sin,” and therefore, could not, 
upon his own account, be the enemies’ cap- 
tive. But he broke his power of death over 
others, so that they were “ the ransomed of 
the Lord.” And that was a noble spoil in- 
deed. “Through death he destroyed him 
that had the power of death, that is the de- 
vil; and delivered them, who through fear 
of death, were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage.’? Heb. ii. 14, 15. This leads to 
another evidence of Christ’s power as God, 
and that is his victory over death and the 
grave, and his resurrection with so much 
glory. He took away the sting of death. 
His death was a purchase, and thus a con- 
quest ; and then he took off the fetters of 
mortality and darkness, by his resurrection ; 
** death was then swallowed up in victory." 
“« He declared himself to be the Son of God 
with power, according to the spirit of holi- 
ness by his resurrection from the dead,” 
Rom. 1. 4. Nay, Christ has now an em- 
pire over death and the grave, to which he 
himself submitted. Thus he said to John, 
when he fell at his feet as dead, ‘‘ Fear 
not, I am the first and the last, I am 
he that liveth, and was dead; and behold I 
am alive forevermore, amen; and have the 
keys of hell and death,” i. e. of the invisi- 
ble state, Rev. i. 17, 18. Though the re- 
surrection of Christ is sometimes ascribed to 
the command of the Father, yet it is express- 
ed in such terms as imply the divinity of the 
Son. ‘ God raised him up, loosed the pains 
of death, it being impossible he should be 
holden of it.’? Acts ii. 24. Now there are 
two reasons for this impossibility. First, he 
rose to finish what he died for, and that is to 
bring in a righteousness, In this we are 
concerned as sianers, for as he *‘was delivered 
for our offences,”’ so “‘ he was raised again, 
for our justification,” Rom. iv. 25. And 
as he had satisfied the justice of God, by 
pouring out his soul unto death, so he had a 
right to resume it in his resurrection ; and 
for this he placed confidence in his Father. 
“ Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell ; or 
my body in the grave, neither wilt thou suf- 
fer thine Holy One to see corruption,” Ps. 
xvi. 10. But, 

Secondly, It was not merely a necessity 
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from without, but something in himself that 
made it impossible he should lie in the grave. 
For though his soul and body were separated 
by death, the union of both to his divine na- 
ture was continued. Accordingly, he saith, 
“ T lay down my life and take it again.’’ It 
is my own act to live,.as well as to die. I 
who committed my spirit to the hands of the 
Father, remand it from him. So that this 
account shows us, that Our Redeemer is the 
very person of whom it is said, ** I kill and 
T make alive.” 

5th. The ascension of Christ to the right 
hand of the Father, is another proof that he 
is God. By this he completed all the designs 
of his first coming, and gave out the ear- 
nest and sample of a second; “for in like 
manner as ye see him go to heaven, so shall 
he return again.” Sometimes his ascension 
is mentioned in such terms as seem to imply 
that he was passive, or had assistance. Luke 
saith, *‘ he was carried up into heaven,” and 
in another place, “‘ he was taken up.”” These 
expressions show that the Father made him 
welcome. ‘*God raised him from the dead 
and gave him glory.” But his ascension is 
more frequently mentioned as his own act, 
accom liched by himself. He repeatedly 
told his disciples, “‘ 1 goto my Father,” and 
a little before he did so, he directed Mary 
to tell the disciples, “‘ J ascend unto my Fa- 
ther, and your Father; to my God, and 
your God.” John xx. 17. 

The description of this ascension in Ps. 
Ixviii. 18. must be understood of the Great 
God, the adversaries themselves being 
judges. But the apostle ascribes it to Jesus 
Christ, Ephes. iv. 8. “‘ When he ascended 
upon high, he led captivity captive, and 
gave gilts unto men.” Jn the Psalm it is 
said he received gifts. But there is no con- 
tradiction here: he was to receive gifts, as 
well as to carry trophies, and then give 
these unto men. And though they might 
think they would lose a divine presence, his 
design was “that the Lord God might 
dwell among them.” Thus, it is evident, 
when Christ ascended or was received into 
heaven, he was considered as “the Great 
God.” “Lift up your heads O ye gates ; 
even lift them up ye everlasting doors, and the 
King of Glory shall come in, Who is this 
King of Glory ? The Lord of Hosts, he is 
the King of Glory. Selah.” Ps. xxiv. 9. 10. 

6th. If Christ is not the “‘great God,” 
he could not be our advocate with bis Fa- 
ther. Who but he “ whose understanding is 
infinite” could comprebend the number and 
peeessities of all his clients? The advocate 
maust be equal with the judge. For saith 
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he, “* Neither pray I for these alone, but for 
them also who shall believe through their 
word.”’*John xvii. 20, And what an in- 
numerable company of every kindred, and 
tongue and people, and nation, is contained 
in this happy roll! And yet he pays as par- 
ticular attention to every one of them as he 
did to Peter, when he said **Satan hath 
desired to have you, that he may sift you 
as wheat: but | have prayed for ¢hee that 
thy faith fail not.” Luke xxii. 31, 32.— 
For saith John, “If any man,’’ any par- 
ticular man, “sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father, Juses Christ the righte- 
ous.” 1 John ii. 1. Therefore every par- 
ticular believer may plead in Christ’s name, 
and leave his petitions in his hands: for he 
hath much incense, and with it he presents 
the prayers of all saints. Rev. viii. 3. 
Christ must have also an infinite merit to 
lead with ; and as none but an all compre- 
sate Be mind can number transgressions, 
so none but he can atone for them. What 
he endured upon the Cross must be carried 
before the altar. None but the high priest 
was allowed to come within the veil.— 
** Now Christ is gone not into the holy places 
made with hands, but into heaven itself,” 
the real, the very heaven, “there to a 
pear in the presence of God for us.””. Who 
is fit to make intercession? To sit upon 
the right hand of the majesty on high? It 
is upon the value of his person that he ex- 
pects to be received above—‘ The Son of 
man ascendeth where he was before.” John 
vi. 62. When he pleads the merits of his 
obedience and sufferings, he lays it upon 
the foundation of au eternal value in his per- 
son,—‘‘ Glorify me with the glory that I 
had with thee before the world world was.” 
John xvii. 5. It was this that gave him 
admission. The high priest under the law 
‘never went into the holiest of all without 
the blood of others ;”” which showed that he 
had no personal claim. But it is observed 
of Christ, that “by his own blood he en- 
tered into the holiest of all, having obtain- 
ed eternal redemption for us.”” Heb. ix. 12. 
The language, which he employs in his in- 
tercession, shows that he is God. ‘“ Fa- 
ther,” saith he, “I will that they whom 
thou hast given me, be with me where I 
am, that they may behold the glory which 
thou hast given me, for thou lovedst me be- 
fore the foundation of the world.” John 
xvi. 24. When he expressed himself as a 
man, a8 a servant, no such assuming lan- 
guage as “I will,” came out of his mouth. 
‘or saith he, “1 came not to do mine own 
will, but histhat sent me.”? And when “in 
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the days of his flesh, he offered up stron 
crying and supplication with prayers an 
tears,” he demanded nothing—* vot as I 
will, but as thou wilt.”” But when he saith 
‘J will,” ‘he put on majesty at the time he 
was most to conceal it.”” He talks in view 
of all his sufferings like a conqueror, more 
than a captive. This was not language of 
a suffering nature. ‘But of one,’? who 
“thought it no robbery to be equal with 
God.” Especially when we consider the 
thing itself that he demands, ‘‘ That they 
whom thou hast given me be with me where 
I am, that they may behold my glory.”— 
And lest we should think this was no more 
than the glory of his reward as mediator, 
he adds, ‘for thou lovedst me before the 
foundation of the world ;” i. e. “ the glory I 
speak of is what consists in thy love; this 
love I enjoyed eternally, before any duty 
that I have gone through. Besides a glory 
that is given to me as a recompence to my 
actions, | had one with thee in person be- 
fore the world was: and the glory arising 
from this is what I would have them be- 
hold in heaven.”* 

7th. The glory arising from our salvation 
is too great to be conferred upon him, if he 
was not God. ‘He shall build the temple 
of the Lord, and he shall bear the glory.” 
Zech. vi. 13. ‘God raised him up from 
the dead, and gave him glory.” I Pet. i. 
21. “He is the great high priest over the 
house of God’? above and below. He hath 
the homage, the faith, and dependance of all 
his churches on earth. Here they have 
their confidence. Their rejoicing is in 
Christ Jesus. This would be idolatry, if he 
was not God. But he said to the disciples, 
“Ye believe in God,” i. e. the Father, 
‘believe also in me.” John xiv. 1. He is 
adored above,—* Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain, to receive honor, glory, strength, 
salvation, and power, and blessing.”” Rev. 
v. 12. All this glory is given to him in 
answer to his own prayer. ‘“ Father, glo- 
rify thy Son, that thy Son may glorify thee.” 
What mutual glorifications are here! * As 
thou hast given him power over all flesh, 
that he should give eternal life to as many 
as thou hast given him.” John xvii. i. 
*' Let him have a glory equal to his empire 
over all nature, and his government over all 
grace.’? Thus, as all these particulars es- 
sentially necessary for purchasing, or provid- 
ing us with salvation, were accomplished by 
Jesus Christ our Saviour, the argument is 
unanswerable, that he is the “ great God.” 
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Mr. Epitor, 

The following paper, if you judge it wor- 
thy, may be inserted as an appendiz to my 
Essay. It is an exposition of an important 
rule, laid down by the Holy Spirit, for pro- 
moting unanimity in the church. The greater 
part ofit was written a considerable time be- 
fore I commenced the publication of any part 
of the Essay. I have already anticipated 
some things in it, but to omit them now, 
would only render it more defective as an 
exposition of an important portion of scrip- 
ture, bearing directly on the subject under 
discussion. [| shall, therefore transmit in its 
original form. 


UNANIMITY OF THE VISIBLE CHURCH. 


The subject continued, in an exposition of 
Rom. xvi. 17. 

‘* Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them who 
cause divisions and offences, contrary to the doctrine 
which ye have learned, and avoid them.” 

Throughout this epistle, the apostle, labors 
with that divine ardor which inspired him in 
all his efforts in the great cause of his bless- 
ed Master, to impress on the church the ab- 
solute necessity of unanimity, and the great 
sin and danger of divisions. The whole of 
chap. xii. and part of xv. are occupied in di- 
rectly teaching the duty, and guarding 
against the sin. And in the close of the 
epistle, particularly in the text under consi- 
deration, he lays down a practical rule for 
promoting unanimity. This is a rule pre- 
scribed by the Holy Spirit, and is infallibly 
correct. The apostle presses it with an 
earnestness becoming its importance : “* Now, 
I beseech you brethren.” 

To a proper understanding of the text, 
four things are necessary to be considered. 
I. The doctrine learned. Il. Those who 
cause divisions and offences contrary to it. 
Ill. How they are to be marked, and IV. 
How they are to be avoided. 

1. What is the doctrine learned, against 
which it is forbidden to cause divisions and 
offences? 1. It was the doctrine which 
Christ and his apostles taught. The rule 
which Christ laid down, when he commis- 
sioned his appstles to regulate their teaching, 
was, ‘‘ to observe all things whatsoever he 
had commanded.”” Matt. xxxviii. 20. Con- 
sequently, what the apostles taught, the 
church would learn. It was that by which 
they were made disciples, [Greek.] And 
this was all revealed truth—all the doctrines 
contained in the Bible. The apostle’s rule 
for teaching, was to ‘‘declare the whole 
counsel of God—* the law and the testi- 
mony,” which embraces the whole of divine 
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revelation. ‘“‘ What was written aforetime,” 
was written for the use and instruction of the 
church in all after ages. Hence it is said, 
that “all scripture is given by inspiration of 
God and is att profitable.” 2 Tim. iii. 
16. The modern but prevalent idea 
of circumstantial, non-essential or un- 
important truths in the word of God, was 
then unknown. An idea at open variance 
with all the perfections of God, particularly 
his infinite wisdom ; and altogether subver- 
sive of the scriptures as an authoritative rule 
to the church. The divine testimony con- 
cerning Jesus Christ, embraces ‘‘all that is 
written in Moses, in the Psalms and the 
prophets.” And those who believed in Je- 
sus, and became his disciples, had to receive 
the whole of the divine testimony concerning 
him. Accordingly he directs those, who woul 
obtain a knowledge of him, to search the 
scriptures, for they are they which testify of 
him. John v. 39. 

2. The “doctrine learned” by the 
church, embraces particularly the doctrine 
already attained. The word of God, or his 
revealed will, is ‘(a fountain of living wa- 
ters,” from.to which the church may continue 
to draw fresh draughts, while time endures. 

There may then be doctrines and truths, 
in divine revelation, to which the church has 
not yet attained. For, although the church 
is under obligations to embrace the whole 
doctrine of the Bible, yet she cannot be sen- 
sible of the obligation respecting any parti- 
cular truth, uuti! she has discovered it to be 
a truth contained in the word of God. The 
Ethiopian eunuch believed the scriptures, 
so far as he understood them, before Phil- 
lip preached to him; but he was also bound 
to See, and hold fast every particular 
truth, brought to his knowledge, through 
the instrumentality of Phillip’s preaching. 
This is what is directly opposed to apostacy 
or defection from the truth. The Israelites, 
in the time of Ahaz king of Judah, or Ahab 
king of Israel, were as much bound to ob- 
serve and keep all the statutes and ordinan- 
ces of the Lorp, as they were in the days 
of David or Solomon. (And accordingly as 
was shown in the last paper, all the church- 
es of the reformation, are bound to return 
to the profession of every truth that was at- 
tained to, at the reformation; and are 

ble with the sin of apostacy, for eve- 
ry truth that has been dropped in their pub- 
lic profession since that period. ) 

3. It embraces also the present truth. 
Though all the doctrines of God’s word are 
of equal authority ; and the church having 
attained to the knowledge of any of them, 


they are to be received among the “ doc- 
trines learned ;’? but particular doctrines, 
may sometimes derive a special importance 
from the opposition with which they meet. 
This is what we are to understand by “the 
present truth. Thus the apostle Peter, who, 
in his second epistle, had been urging holiness 
of life, as necessary to the gospel plan of 
salvation, calls it, (chap. i. 12.) “the pre- 
sent truth.” “ Wherefore I will not be neg- 
ligent to put you always in remembrance of 
these things, though ye know them, and are 
established in the present truth.” It is cal- 
led the present truth, because it requires 
the present attention of the church and friends 
of the truth to defend it. Every truth of God’s 
word that is opposed, may be called the 
* present truth; and just in proportion to 
the opposition, does it become emphatically 
the present truth, The divine origin and 
reality of the christian religion, the divinity 
of the Son of God, the sanctification of the 
Sabbath, the unanimity of the church, might 
be specified as instances of “ the present 
truth,” in our days. 

4. It includes the doctrines of truth, 
whether preached or written. There are man 
persons, whose consciences will not permit 
them to be at rest, without making some 
profession of religion ; but whose hearts are 
still opposed to the whole tenor of the re- 
vealed will of God—who cannot endure the 
profession and practice which would expose 
them to reproach ; or which would require 
them to abandon some fashionable amuse- 
ment—who are willing to go all lengths 
with religion, while, (as the pious John Bun- 
yan has expressed it) “ religion walks in her 
silver shppers.”” Such persons avoid the 
knowledge of the truth, by neglecting the 
means of obtaining it. They do not, and 
will not search the scriptures, to see, what 
is the mind of God, on a question to which 
they are opposed. And if the truth should 
be different from what they would desire it 
to be, they wish not to know it. Such per- 
sons, if they happen to hear the truth set be- 
fore them in a sermon, (if ignorance of the 
scriptures has not so blinded their minds, 
that they cannot comprehend it,) evade its 
force and quiet their consciences, not 
‘searching the scriptures to see whether 
these things are so or not.”? But the preach- 
ed gospel may prove, “the savor of death 
unto death,’ to many, who do not now know 
that they are rejecting it. All who have had 
the opportunity of hearing and enjoying the 
gospel of truth, but who neglect to embrace 
and improve their opportunity, are justly 
reckoned among gospel despisers. The true 
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and faithful preaching of the word, is a 
means an - appointed by God, for pro- 
ducing and preserving unanimity in the 
church. ‘And he gave some apostles, 
some prophets and some evangelists, 
and some pastors and teachers; For 
the perfecting of the saints, for the work of 
the ministry, for the edifying of the body 
of Christ ; till we all come in the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, unto a perfect man. unto the measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 
Eph. iv. 11-13. Hence the truth, wheth- 
er preached or written, should be embraced 
ai held fast by the church. It is the truth, 
and it alone, in whatever way it may have 
been attained to, that can be instrumental 
in building up the body of Christ. Accord- 
ingly we find the apostle, when exhorting 
the Thessalonians to stability, epistle 2. 
chap. ii. 15, directs them to hold fast the 
traditions taught by his word or epistle. 
The preaching, and the epistles of the apos- 
tle agreed. 

These are the doctrines which the church 
bad learned, which she professed, or by 
which she had been discipled, and in which 
she once twoas, and still should be united. 

IL The next inquiry is, Who are they 
who are chargeable with causing divisions 
and offences in the Church against the doc- 
trine which she has learned? In answer- 
ing this inquiry great plainness is necessary ; 
without this we cannot be faithful; and for 
plainness here, we have the highest author- 
ity. The apostle Paul speaking by the 
Holy Spirit, condescended some times to 
mention the names of particular persons. 
2 Tim. ii. 17, he warns against the errors 
of Hymeneus and Philetus, ‘* whose words,” 
he said, ** would eat as a canker.” And 
Christ himself named the Nicolaitanes and 
others, Rev. ii. 6. 14,15. But we must 
be content at present with a more general 
description. 

In general they are chargeable with 
causing divisions and offences in the church, 
who by their practice and profession, do any 
thing to destroy the unanimity and harmo- 
ny which the church has attained ; by hold- 
ing or teaching doctrines contrary to that 
which she had learned. Such as oppose 


any one doctrine of the Scriptures: who let 
go any of the former attainments of the 
Church: or who do not contend for the pre- 
sent truth, “‘ and the faith once delivered to 
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For the word offences means any thing that 
may bea stumbling-block to others. We 
are forbicden to do those things which in 
themselves are admissible, if there is any 
danger that they may prove a stumbling- 
block or an occasion of offence to others. 
We may not even induce them to act with 
a doubting conscience, by an unscasonable 
use of our christian liberty. But I shall 
mention a few instances more particularly. 
1. Those who make light of any divine 
truth, are chargeable with offending against 
the doctrine, which the church has learned. 
There has long been a class of people in the 
church, ‘* who speak evil of aoe they un- 
derstand not.” 2 Pet. ii. 12. hen such 
persons can no longer raise the appearance of 
an argument against points of doctrine, which 
they have never investigated nor understood, 
their usual course, to conceal their ignorance 
and cast obloquy on the truth, is to resort 
to burlesque and ridicule. The terms, big- 
otry, narrow-mindedness, illiberality, &c. 
have often to supply the want both of know- 
ledge and argument. It is thus that many 
of the eternal truths, which the God of 
heaven has judged meet to be entered on 
record in his word, and which he has declar- 
ed shall endure when heaven and earth 
have passed away, are now met and oppos- 
ed. The duty of public solemn, social yow- 
ing, or covenanting, might, among many 
others, be mentioned as an example.— 
** Vow and pay unto the Lorp your Gon,” 
isa very express command. It is not m 
design at present to prove that public, so- 
cial covenanting, or vowing, as practised by 
the church of Scotland and the Reformation 
churches generally in former times, is one 
way in which this duty is to be performed. 
It is sufficient for my present purpose, to 
know, that it is a commanded duty; and 
that Christ has instructed his servants to 
teach his people ‘all things whatsoever 
he has commanded.” It is then a duty in 
the performance of which, the church, or 
the people of God, should be united. And 
it may be added that in it they were once 
generally united. But now, the great body 
of professors only treat with ridicule the 
mention of this duty. The Scriptures, which, 
in the times in the church that tried men’s 
souls, were considered as teaching this doc- 
trine so clearly “that he may run who 
readeth it,”? are now overlooked or unin- 
vestigated. It seems to be forgotten that 
all, ‘that was written aforetime was writ- 
ten for our learning.” And that, “ all 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God 
and is profitable’—all profitable. Hence 
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it is all important; and not a solitary ar- 
ticle of divine truth can be treated with 
levity or indifference without the greatest 

esumption and profanity. It is the em- 

hatic declaration of the Most High, “ that 

eaven and earth shall pass away before one 
jot or tittle of his word shalt fail.” This is 
no mere rhetorical expression, but a solemn 
declaration of God, which the whole world 
shall see verified. 

2. Those who are not concerned to main- 
tain the unanimity of the church, are charge- 
able with causing divisions and offences. 

The importance, necessity, and divine 
warrant for the unanimity of the church has 
already beenshown. The church is, “with 
one mind and one mouth to glorify God, 
even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
All are required to speak the same things and 
think the same things—to be perfectly 
joined together in the same mind and the 
same judgment, &c. Now those who are 
not using all Scriptural means to promote 
and maintain this unammity, are to be reck- 
oned among those “who cause divisions 
and offences in the church.”” Those who 
do not exercise brotherly love and true 
scriptural charity towards their neighbor, or 
their brother, by faithfully, seasonably, and 
in the spirit of love, testifying against their 
errors and faults, whether in doctrine or 
practice, according to the divine rule— 
**Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy 
heart, thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy 
neighbour, and not suffer sin upon him.” 
Such rebukes and such reproofs, will, to the 
children of God, prove ‘a precious oil.’” 
According to this rule, those particular 
churches, or religious societies, which do not 
require a ple. profession of the faith of 
all these whom they admit to the fellowship 
or privileges of the church, are chargeable 
with destroying the unanimity of the church. 
Because without this, they can have no evi- 
dence, that they are either minding, speak- 
ing, or thinking the same things. It is 
especially the duty of the officers in the 
church, since they are set for the defence of 
the truth, and the preservation of the peace 
of the church, to see that the unanimity, 
and consequently the peace of the church 
should not be injured by those who are re- 
ceived into her fellowship. 

3. Those who separate from the com- 
munion of the church, without sufficient 
scriptural reasons, or who do not assign in 
a proper manner, the grounds of their sepa- 
ration. To point out the reasons which are 
required in the word of God, to justify a 
separation from ay organized church, will 


come in with more propriety under another’ 
part of this subject. But the first duty 
which those who in any way depart from 
the doctrines and practices, which had been 
once received in the church, owe to the 
cause of God as committed in trust to the 
church, is, in some public manner, to state 
the ground of such separation, and until this 
is done, the body from which they depart, 
and the public, are bound to view and treat 
them as schismatics. Or if they cannot ex- 
hibit sufficient scriptural reasons for their 
separation, they are to be adjudged as of- 
fending against the peace and unity of the 
church. Hence, those who have ever de- 
parted fiom the doctrines and practices 
agreed upon, and solemnly adopted by the 
Westminster Assembly, and who have not 
showed from the word of God that such de- 
soage was required by truth and duty, 
uave been guilty of this sin. These re- 
marks, I need scarcely add, have a special 
reference to those who were once united in 
their christian profession, the Westminster 
Confession of Faith being their bond of Union. 

4. Those who forsake their professed 
principles, without renouncing them. ‘De- 
clining from attainments already made,” was 
noticed among the causes which at present 
are operating against the unanimity of the 
visible church. Much will not, therefore, 
be added here by way of illustration. And 
even a very limited acquaintance with the 
state of the church, in general, can afford 
examples sufficient to Soe that not only 
many professors, but frequently whole socie- 
ties, in the present day, stand lamentably 
obnoxious to the charge of causing divisions 
and offences against the doctrine which the 
church had learned, in this particular respect. 
In connection with this might also be men- 
tioned, those whose walk and deportment 
are inconsistent with, or contradictory to 
their profession. If the public profession be 
correct, it is to be presumed that there will 
still be some who remain attached to the 
attainments already made. The comfort 
and fellowship of such, with their former 
brethren, must be greatly marred at least, 
by such defections. 

5. Those religious societies which main- 
tain a separate ecclesiastical organization, 
when they themselves judged that the dif- 
ference between them is not sufficient to 
forbid visible fellowship in the most inti- 
mate and solemn acts of visible communion. 
The act of sitting down together at the 
Lord’s table is, with great propriety, gen- 
erally, perhaps I may say universally, ac- 
knowledged to be the most intimate act in 
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which church fellowship consists. And if 
societies can hold communion together in the 
more intimate, certainly no good reason can 
be given why they should not in the less in- 
tinate, act of christian fellowship. Beyond 
all controversy, refusing the latter, would be 
keeping up very unnecessary divisions in 
the body of the church. Gut this is far from 
being a matter of small moment, when we 
consider that it is no less than dismembering 
the body of Christ Jesus—for which he him- 
self prays the Father, that all the members 
thereof may be as closely united as he and 
the Father are. 

But, further, there is a necessity for com- 
munion in discipline also. The key of dis- 
cipline, has often to be exercised in the ad- 
mission of persons to the more intimate act 
of fellowship at the Lord’s table. To say 
nothing of this, as an unscriptural practice, 
it is evidently absurd to admit persons to a 
seat at a communion-table, over whom the 
church can exercise no discipline. 

Those who make innovations in the mode 
or any thing connected with that order, 
form, manner or matter of worship which 
God has appointed in his word—and_ those 
who do not hold fast all attainments already 
made, have been already noticed as schis- 
matics. If this description of those who are 
causing divisions, and offences, against the 
doctrine which God has taught his church, 
and which she has learned, though brief, and 
necessarily very general, be but the means 
of calling the attention of any of the true 
friends of Zion, to her present lamentably 
divided state, an important end will be gain- 
ed, and the writer’s labor not lost. 


Selections. 


(From the Christian Magazine.) 
SUPPRESSION OF THE REFORMATION IN 
SPAIN, WITH A CONTINUATION OF THE 


ACCOUNT OF SPANISH PROTESTANT MAR- 
TYRSs, 


Some account was formerly given of the 
origin and progress of the reformation in 
Spain.* It may be proper now to take a 
view of the manner in which it was sup- 
pressed. 

By the efforts of their countrymen in Ger- 
many, Italy and France, the teachers of the 
reform doctrine in Spain were supplied with 
Bibles in their native tongue ; the distribu- 
tion of which tended greatly to promote the 
truth. Julian Fernando, usually called Ju- 
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lian the Little, a person of smail bodily stat- 
ure, but of great zeal and magnanimity, 
came from Germany with a large quantity of 
these. He had not distributed many of 
them, when, information having been given, 
he was apprehended and thrown into prison 
by the inquisitors, who seized upon the 
books. This was a heavy stroke to the re- 
formed cause. It, in a great measure, put a 
stop to the importation and circulation of Bi- 
bles, by awakening the vigilance of the In- 
quisition, and deterring persons from venta- 
ring on this employment. It was also the 
occasion of great severities against the Pro- 
testants. 

Fernando himself was kept in prison for 
several years, subjected to the incessant re- 
proaches and cruelties of the Popish friars. 
These he endured with unconquerable forti- 
tude, and a heroism, which confounded and 
enraged his enemies. One who passed by 
the door of his prison heard him exclaim, 
The friars are baffled, they are baffled ? 
And at another time, The wolves do fly, 
they do fly! On the morning before his ex- 
ecution, meeting with a great number of 
Protestants in the hall, where their flaming 
habits were put on, he cried out to them, 
Dear brethren and sisters, be of good 
courage, and triumph over death. Upon 
this he was gagged. When he was brought 
to the stake, a certain priest named Ferran- 
do Rodriguez, who had been once favorable 
to the Protestant religion, desired he might 
be ungagged, boasting that he was able to 
persuade him to be reconciled to the Romish 
church. The saint having heard with great 
patience all the priest could say, addressed 
him in these words: ‘* Thou apostate, how 
darest thou, contrary to the convictions of 
thy own conscience, go about to persuade 
me to save my life by abjuring the truth ?” 
Galled with this severe es the apostate 
cried aloud, ‘ Shall Spain, the conqueror of 
nations, have its peace disturbed by such a 
dwarf as this? aetihieas burn the in- 
corrigible heretic.”” This was instantly done, 
and one of the officers who stood by, having 
either out of rage or compassion, given him 
a vidlent blow on the head, he soon expi- 
red.* 

The college of St. Isidore in Seville, has 
been mentioned as a seminary for reformed 
preachers. So extensively was the geod 
seed sown in it by Egidio and others, and so 
much did they profit by some of Luther's 
writings and books that were procured from 
Germany and Geneva, that a reformation 





* See last number. 
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* Geddes's Tracts, vol. i. p. 470. 
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was Set about in that monastery without op- 
position. The matins, vespers, &c. were 
changed into lessons of theology, and other 
profitable religious exercises. Papal par- 
dons were neglected, images ceased to be 
honored ; and the rules of the college were 
altered so as to be subservient to true piety. 

Nothing Popish remained, but the mass 
and the vestments. These could not be laid 
aside without exposing them to the ven- 
geance of the Inquisition. At length not 
able to practice or endure the abomination of 
the mass, some of them proposed to remove 
into foreign places, where they might enjoy 
the pure worship of God. Their brethren 
remonstrated against this, urging, that it 
was impossible for them to make their es- 
eape, that the sudden disappearing of such a 
number would excite suspicion, that they 
would be pursued, and thus bring certain 
destruction upon themselves. After waiting 
sometime longer, and seeing no prospect of 
relief, they determined to put their design 
into execution. To prevent their being pur- 
sued and overtaken, they agreed to set out 
one by one secretly, and to take different 
routes. By this means, twelve safely reach- 
ed Geneva and differents parts of Germany. 
Their brethren who remained behind in the 
monastery, were soon after seized by the 
Inquisition. . 

A dreadful storm was now raised against 
the Spanish Protestants. In Seville, above 
eight hundred of them were thronged into 
the prisons of the Inquisition ; in Valladolid 
also, a great number. The inquisitors, alarm- 
ed at the rapid progress of the reformed doc- 
trine, had informed the king, who was at 
that time in the Netherlands, that persons 
of the highest rank, both in state and church, 
were infected with heresy, and requested 
advice how to proceed. Phillip wrote back, 
that they should proceed to punishment 
without hesitation, and that they should not 
spare even his own son, if they found him 
guilty of heresy. Thus encouraged, they 
proceeded without delay to their cruel work. 

To show that they were determined to 
act up to their instructions, they began with 
imprisoning the Archbishop of Toledo, Bar- 
tlemi de Caranza y Miranda, primate of all 
Spain. Caranza had been carried by Phil- 
lip into England, during the reign of his 
queen, Mary, as a person that seemed to be 
well qualified to promote the re-establish- 
ment of Popery in that kingdom ; and so 
well was the prince pleased with his conduct, 
that one of his first acts after coming to the 

overnment of Spain, was the raising of 
Caranza to the primacy. He was afterwards 


employed in administering spiritual comfort, 
to the late emperor, whom he attended in 
in his last distress.* But it a that 
the archbishop, while he defended the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, had not obstinatel 
shut out information. Althongh he had not 
openly renounced Popery, yet from certain 
propositions contained in a catechism publish- 
ed by him, it was suspected that he had em- 
braced the Protestant doctrines. Sentence 
would have been pronouuced against him, 
had not a dispute arisen between the inqui- ti 
sitors and the Pope, who claimed an exclu- S 
sive right to decide the archbishop’s cause. F 
Phillip, anxious that no bounds should be ‘ 
prescribed to the power of this holy office, 
used all his interest with the pontiff to pre- 
vail upon him to drop his pretensions in fa~ 
vor of the inquisitors. The king at last 
yielded ; but Caranza having —e- up- 
wards of six years in prison, died a few 
weeks after he arrived at Rome, and had 
been released from confinement. 

The Inquisition being restrained in this 
instance from exercising their power, derter- 
mined speedily to proceed to extremities 
against the Protestants, with whom their 
prisons were filled. An Auto-de-fe was ac- 
cordingly celebrated at Valladolid, on May 
21, 1550, at which fourteen of the most em- 
inent Protestants were committed to the 
flames. Among these were Dr. Augustine 
Cazalla, with his brother Francis, and two 
of his sisters, Anthony Heruzulo, and Dr. 
Perez, who had been a secular priest at Va- 
lentio, and became a most zealous and suc- 
cessful preacher of the gospel in that place. 
Leonero de Rivero, the mother of Dr. Ca- 
zalla, having died a considerable time before, 
her body was brought in a coffin, and thrown 
into the flames along with her children. Her 
house, in which the Protestants used to meet 
for worship, was razed to the ground, and a 
monument raised on the spot, with an in- 
scription containing the reason of its demoli- 
tion. Cazalla had endured all the cruelties 
of the torture while he was in prison, inflict- 
ed upon him, it is most probable, to make 
him discover or accuse his associates. When 








* Ithas been said, that the Emperor himself be- 
came more favorable to the Protestant doctrine he- 
fore his death, and that the superstitious Philip had 
thoughts of taking his father’s body from its grave, 
upon suspicion of his heresy. It is certain that the 
meditations with which he conforted his mind du- 
ring his distress, were more comformable to the Pro- 
testant than the Popish doctrine.—See Preface to 
Mr. Richard Taylor’s Discourses on Justification. 
Thuani Historia, Gerdesii Historia Reformationis, 
vol iii. p. 247. 

+When the prisoners were brought out to ex- 
ecntion, the attending inquisitor proposed cer- 
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brought to the stake, he requested liberty 
to speak, but was refused. Nevertheless, 
he declared, that the faith for which he suf- 
fered was not heretical, but consonant to the 
word of God. Anthony Heruzulo, a most 
devout and eminent lawgiver at Toro, suf- 
fered that cruel death with admirable con- 
stancy and fortitude. Being afraid of the 
speech which this heroical confessor might 
make at the stake, the inquisitors had order- 
ed his mouth to be stopped before he came 
out of prison. The Popish author of the 
Historia Pontificial gives the following ac- 
count of his behaviour. ‘J was so near the 
bachelor Herezulo when he was burned 
alive, that I observed all his gestures and 
motions, (for he could not speak, having his 
mouth gagged for the blasphemy he had ut- 
tered against the Romish church ;) he ap- 
peared to me to be a most resolute and hard- 
ened person. And though I marked him 
very narrowly, I did not discover the least 
sign or expression of any uneasiness in him ; 
only, that he had a sadness in his counten- 
ance beyond any thing I had ever seen be- 
fore.””* 

A few months after this, King Phillip arri- 
ved in Spain. That cruel and superstitious 
prince having heard with great uneasiness 
the progress of the reformation in that coun- 
try, had hastened his journey, with a view 
of putting an utter stop to it; and having 
narrowly escaped in a storm at sea, he vow- 
ed to expresss his gratitude by the utter ex- 
tirpation of the Lutherans. When he arri- 
ved at Valladolid, there were upwards of 
thirty persons lying in the prisons of that 
city, who were condemned to be burned 
alive. Phillip desired the Inquisition to fix 
an early day for the execution, and resolved 
to witness it. The horrid spectacle was con- 
ducted with all manner of solemnity. _Phil- 
ip, attended by his son Don Carlos, by his 





tain questions to them respecting the Romish 
faith, to try if they would recant upon the sight 
of the stake. One of the sisters of Cazalla, when 
it came to her turn, instead of giving an immedi- 
ate answer like the rest, said she would first wish 
to hear her brother’s opinion. This she did, not 
because she had any doubt that he remained con- 
stant, but she wished that he should be allowed 
to speak to the comfort or his fellow sufferers. 
The inquisitor thinking that Cazalla might be mo- 
ved by sympathy for his sister, to answer the 
question to the satisfaction of her judges, ordered 
the gag tobe removed from his mouth. No soon- 
er was liberty cf speech granted him, than he 
condemned the Popish doctrine, and exhorted all 
the prisoners to continue steadfast until death.— 
Histoire des Martyis, folio. 

* Beze Icones ; Fox’s Acts and Monuments, 
&c. vol. ii. p. 171. Ed. Lond. 1641. Geddes’s 
Tracts, vol i. p. 560 
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sister, and by his courtiers and guards, sat 
upon a scaffold, raised within sight of the 
victims. After sermon, he rose from his 
seat, and having drawn his sword, in the 
midst of an immense concourse of spectators, 
took an oath to force all his subjects to sub- 
mit to the Romish church, that he would 
support the Inquisition, and execute its sen- 
tences upon every person of whatever es- 
tate, rank or condition. He then, with a 
rm a which betokened the most unfeel- 
ing heart, witnessed the dreadful death of 
the prisoners, many of whom were persons 
of the highest rank in the kingdom, both 
men and women. One of the noblemen, 
Don Carlos di Sessa, when the executioners 
were conducting him to the stake, seeing 
Philip, cried out, “‘ And canst thou, thus, O 
king! witness the torments of thy subjects? 
save us from this cruel death, we do not de- 
serve it.”’* * No,” Philip sternly replied, 
“I would myself carry wood to burn my own 
son, were he such a wretch as thou.” That 
this was nota rash speech, nor empty threat, 
the gloomy tyrant demonstrated, when he 
afterwards caused his son Don Carlos to be 
put to death in prison, after he had procured 
his condemnation by the Inquisition, because 
he testified an attachment to the Protestants 
in the Netherlands, and an abhorrence of the 
bloody administration of the Duke of Alva.t 
Besides those who were committed to the 
flames, there were a number who were sen- 
tenced to perpetual imprisonment, and the 
confiscation of their property. Among these 
were Dame Anna Henriques, mother of the 
Marquis di Poza, Don Lovis di Roxa, son 
and heir of the Marquis, with Don Peter 
Sarmienta, his brother, and his wife Dame 
Mencia di Figneroa. 

Similar cruelties were immediately exer- 
cised upon the church of God which had been 
gathered at Seville. An Auto-de-fe was 
celebrated in that city on September 24, at 
which fifty persons suffered. Among these 
were thirteen noblewomen. The house of 
Donna Isabella Vaenia, which used to be 
open to all who loved the truth, was razed 
to the ground ; and the dead bodies of Egi- 
dio -_ Constantino, both of whom had been 
preachers to the Emperor, and the last his 
confessor and favorite, were brought out and 
committed to the flames, that all might be 
convinced that they could promise themselves 





* The author of the Pontificia! History says, 
that this nobleman ‘‘ died in the midst of the 
flames, with a courage at which the spectators 
were amazed.”” ; 

¢ Watson’s Philip II. vol. i. p. 139 Father 
Paul’s History of the Council of Trent, book y 
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no connivance ner commiseration. Don John 
Pontio de Leon, son of Count Baylen, with 
his intimate friend John Gonsalva, Dr. 
Christopher Losado, an eminent physician, 
Ferdinando a Sancto Johanne, who, though 
but a young man, had been eight years pro- 
fessor of humanity in the college of Isidore, 
with several other learned persons belong- 
ing to that institution, suffered at this time. 
They all underwent the punishment with 
fortitude and joy. John Gonsalvo, as he was 
going to the stake, began to sing the 109th 
psaim ; but being commanded to desist, he 
obeyed, knowing that otherwise he would 
not be permitted te speak more. When he 
came to the stake, observing that one of his 
sisters, who was to be burned with him, 
seemed much dejected, he said to her, “ Be 
of good courage dear sister, and keep the 
faith.” As he was going on with his exhor- 
tation, the officer ordered him to be strang- 
led, pretending that he meant the Romish 
faith. For the rule observed by the Inqui- 
sition is, if a person recants at the place of 
execution, instead of being committed alive 
to the flames, he is first strangled and then 
thrown into the fire. But the truth is, that 
the inquisitors finding the people much affect- 
ed by the admirable constancy with which 
the Protestant martyrs endured the most 
painful of deaths, began to fear the conse- 
quences of entertaining the people with such 
spectacles, and therefore, as to the most emi- 
nent persons, they either strangled them on 
pretext that they desired to be reconciled to 
the Roman church, or having put them to 
death in prison, they committed their dead 
bodies or their effigies to the flames. 

Christopher Aurelliana, a learned school- 
master, was converted by reading the scrip- 
tures. ‘The inquisitors gave him the char- 
acter of the most learned of all the Protest- 
ants, because, in disputing with them, he 
not only made use of the Bible, but urged 
against them Aquinas, Lombard, and other 
schoolmen of their own. When his sentence 
was read over at the stake, hearing that he 
was accused of denying the virginity of the 
mother of our Lord, he was so moved, that, 
having, by a sudden exertion rescued his 
mouth from the gag, he cried out that it was 
an execrable forgery ; upon which the flames 
were immediately ordered to be kindled ypon 
him 


Garsias Arias, commonly called Dr. Blanc, 
had been a very singular character. Deceit- 
ful, inconstant and selfish, he had attached 
himself now to the one party, and then to 
the other. Being a monk of St. Isidore, he 
became a professed disciple of Egidio, and 


with great zeal, forwarded the reformation 
in the monastery to which he belonged. 
Yet, while thus employed, he gave proofs 
of the blackest treachery and duplicity. G. 
Ruizio had engaged to maintain a dispute 
against the Popish doctors before the inquisi- 
tors. Arias came to him the day before the 
dispute, and promising to support him, Rui- 
zio read over to him the arguments which 
he intended to use. Next day, after Ruizio 
had spoken, Arias was the first man who 
rose on the opposite side, and knowing the 
arguments beforehand, he answered each of 
them in order, by which Ruizio was so con- 
founded, that he yielded the dispute. Nor 
was this the only instance of such conduct. 
Having an opportunity of becoming acquaint- 
ed with the plan of his master Egidio for 
spreading the reformed doctrine, he went 
and acquainted his enemies with it, who 
thereupon used means to defeat it. When 
Constantino de Pontio reproved him for his 
deceitful conduct, he threatened him and his 
brethren with the terror of the Inquisition. 
Constantino told him in reply, that if ever 
matters should come to that issue, he was 
persuaded that he (Arias) would not be a 
spectator of their execution. He now be- 
came an open enemy of the Protestants, and 
instigated the Inquisition against them, Yet 
afterwards, falling under the suspicion of the 
inquisitors, either from his own inconstancy, 
or their distrust, he was thrown into prison. 
His imprisonment was blessed to him, and 
proved the occasion of his conversion and 
establishment in the faith. He saw in it the 
judgment of God pursuing his duplicity and 
self-seeking. He confessed his sin to his 
fellow prisoners with bitter tears, and their 
attempts to inspire him with the hope of di- 
vine mercy were not fruitless. He gave 
them the most satisfying evidences of peni- 
tence. All the tortures of the Inquisition 
were not now able to make him do what he 
had formerly done from versatility of mind, 
or for the sake of a paltry reward. He en- 
dured with the utmost constancy every spe- 
cies of torment which they could inflict upon 
him ; all other complaints being swallowed 
up in lamentations over his former wicked- 
ness. When he was brought out to execu- 
tion, he was so much reduced, that he was 
obliged to support himself on a staff. But he 
went to the stake with resolution and cheer- 
fulness, and expired amidst the flames, cal- 
ling upon the Lord. The author of the large 
History of the Martyrs, written in French, 
makes some pertinent reflections upon the 
distinguishing display of divine mercy to 
this person, who, with Paul could say, ‘! 
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was before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, 
and injurious ; but could not add with him, 
«« | did it ignorantly.” ' 

Among the women who suffered on this 
occasion, two deserve to be particularly no- 
ticed.. Francisca de Chauves was young, 
tender and fair, yet she resisted all the at- 
tempts of those who would have turned her 
from the truth, and put them to shame by 
exposing their weak and unscriptnral — 
ments. She boldly reproved the Popish fri- 
ars, as dumb dogs, a generation of vipers, 
&c. And when brought to the stake, suf- 
fered with the greatest heroism. 

Donna Maria Bohorquia was a young la- 
dy of admirable knowledge and piety. Dr. 
Egidio used to say, “ that none could dis- 
course with her on divine matters (and she 
did not care to talk of any other) without 
being made both wiser and better by her.” 
When she was but a girl, she learned Latin 
to enable her to read the Bible, which in 
Spain, was not at that time to be met with 
in any other language ; and having, by in- 
defatigable study, acquired in a short time, 
as much skill in that language as to be able 
to hear the divine oracles speaking in it to 
her conscience, she applied herself so closely 
to them, that she had almost the whole Bi- 
ble by heart; neither did she, after having 
tasted of it, ever care to read in any other 
book. When she was brought out of the 
prison to be burned, with a heavenly joy 
spread all over her countenance, she began 
to sing praises to God, in a most melodious 
voice ; and having refused to give over, she 
was gagged. But the friars still dreading 
the effects which her example might have 
on the minds of the people, cried out, after 
she was fastened to the stake, ‘‘ she is con- 
verted, and desires before she dies, to be 
reconciled to the church of Rome.” And 
pretending to give her absolution, she was 
instantly strangled, and committed to the 
flames. The women who were burned, 
both at Valladolid and at Seville, many of 
whom were of high quality, were all learn- 
ed in the scriptures, so that the inquisitors, 
who were utter strangers to these divine 
books, were confounded, and unable to con- 
verse with them about the truths which they 
contained. This highly provoked Paramus, 
a furious Spanish inquisitor, to declaim ve- 
hemently against women being suffered to 
read the Bible. and against the Protestant 
religion for permitting them, contrary to the 
apostle Paul’s prohibition, to speak in their 
public assemblies ; as if women that studied 
the scriptures would not forbear to take the 
ministerial office upon them, or the Protest- 





ant religion allowed them to do so. The 
Spanish Protestants in particular, were very 
far from employing any in public teaching, 
men or women who were not called to this 
office. 

The inquisitors did not relax their severi- 
ty as long as there remained any professors 
of the reformed faith in their power. The 
familiars went about both through city and 
country, seizing upon all who were suspect- 
ed. And execution succeeded execution, 
until the prisons were emptied. The whole 
kingdom were struck with consternation, 
which issued in gloomy but absolute submis- 
sion. They saw that Philip was determined 
to exterminate the Protestant name, without 
distinction or commiseration. Those who 
remained attached to the truth, either contri- 
ved to conceal their sentiments, or, having 
fled from their native country, took refuge in 
places which were favorable to the reforma- 
tion. 

From this period the reformed doctrine 
has not revived in Spain, nor does it appear 
that any number have since made open pro- 
fession of it in that country. In a proposed 
treaty between the United Provinces and 
the Spanish king, one of the articles was, 
that ths Protestants in Spain, should enjoy 
the same liberty that was granted to the 
Roman Catholics in the Low Countries.* 
But it is probable that this was proposed 
more as a matter of form, than with a view 
to any number of Protestants who should en- 
joy the benefit of it, or of its being observed 
by that bigoted and treacherous court. 

Thus, that good work which commenced 
with such marks of divine interposition, and 
advanced for some time with amazing rapi- 
dity, was suddenly interrupted and entirely 
suppressed. In our reflections upon this, it 
becomes us to exercise the deepest awe and 
submission towards the sovereign disposals 
of Him, whose ways and thoughts are so far 
above ours. ‘O the depth of the riches, 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! 
How unsearchable are his judgments, and 
his ways past finding out!” This account 
should teach us not to draw hasty and rash 
conclusions respecting a cause, or course of 
proceedings, because they have been unsuc- 
cessful, which Providence for wise reasons, 
may permit as to the best cause, and the 
most unexceptionable measures.t Above all, 





* Meursii Auriacus 

t The writer of this article was sorry to see in 
alate publication the following sentiment: ‘I 
believe it will be found, that when Christians 
have resorted to the sword, in order to resist per- 
secution, for the gospel’s sake, as did the Albigen- 
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it should heighten the gratitude of those to 
whom God has preserved the inestimable 
blessing of true a It is observable, 
that at this time, the liberty of professing the 
Protestant religion in Germany, was ratified 
by the Diet at Augsburgh ; the reformation 
spread in France by the favor shown to the 
Protestants in the beginning of the reign of 
Charles IX.; and England was freed from 
Popery by the death of Queen Mary. We 
in this country, should particularly remem- 
ber, that the cause of the Reformation, af- 
ter having struggled during the period which 
we have been considering, attained to a hap- 
py establishment in Scotland, at the very 
time it was crushed in the kingdom of Spain. 


O fortunatos nimium ! sua si bona norint. 


PHILIsToR. 





ses, the Bohemians, the French Protestants, and 
some others, within the last 600 years, the issue 
has commonly been, that they have perished by 
it, that is, they have been overcome by their ene- 
mies, and extirminated ; whereas, in cases where 
their only weapons have been ‘the blood of the 
Lamb, and the word of their testimony, loving 
not their lives unto death,’ they have overcome.”’ 
(Christian Patriotism, by Mr. A. Fuller.) The 
account which has been given of the reformation 
in Spain, (and it is not a solitary instance,) shows 
with what qualifications the latter part of this as- 
sertion must be received. The farmer part of it 
is highly objectionable. Facts do not warrant the 
conclusion as to the common issue of the con- 
demned measures. If the defensive wars of the 
Albigenses, the Bohemians, and the French Pro- 
testants, were unsuccessful, it is to be remember- 
ed, that those of the Protestants in Germany, in 
Switzerland, in the United Provinces, and in 
Scotland, not to mention others, were crowned 
with success. As to the French Protestants, 
they were extirminated at a time when they had 
not arms in their hands, but were living peacea- 
bly under the protection of the public faith pledg- 
ed. in edicts, which had been solemnly and repeat- 
edly ratified. And it is hoped, that the greater 
part of Protestants have not yet adopted such 
rinciples, as lead them to condemn the famous 
aldenses and Bohemians, because they stood to 
the defence of their lives when violently attacked 
on account of their religion. They lived during 
the period of Antichrist’s power, and, according 
to the adorable plan of Providence, they were al- 
lowed to fall a sacrifice to his cruel rage. But 
while the scripture foretells this circumstance, 
it metitions it to their honor, and not in the way 
of fixing any blame upon them. ‘* It was given 
unto him (the beast) to make war with the saints, 
and to overcome them,” Rev. xiii. 7. These 
Christian Patriots, instead of being ranked with 
those who perished in consequence of having ta- 
ken the sword without a just reason, deserve ra- 
ther to be mentioned along with those who 
** through faith waxed valiant in fight, turned to 
flight the armies of the aliens, and others were 
slain with the sword,” all of whom ‘* having ob- 
tained a report through faith, received not 
the promises, God having provided some better 
things for us,’’ Heb. xi. 3i—49. 
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“(From the New-York Observer.) 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND. 


At the late session of the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland, decisions 
were pronounced in the case of Mr. Camp- 
bell of Row, and Mr. M‘Lane of London, 
both of whom had been condemned in Pres- 
bytery and Synod for heresy. Mr. Camp- 
bell’s opinions have been made the subject 
of much remark in Great Britain, where 
they are familiarly known by the name of 
** the Row heresy.” We copy the following 
account of the proceedings of the Assembly 
from Scotch papers. It will be perceived 
that Mr. Campbell and Mr. M'Lane were 
both deposed, the former by a vote of 119 
to’, and the latter unanimously. 


CASE OF MR. CAMPBELL OF ROW. 


The case came before the Assembly upon 
a dissent and complaint by Mr. Wyllie of 
Carluke, as a pulled of the Synod of Glas- 
gow and Ayr, and upon appeals by Mr. Sto- 
rie of Roseneath, and Mr. Campbell of Row, 
(the party primarily concerned,) against a 
a sentence of the Synod of Glasgow and 
Ayr, affirming a sentence of the Presbytery 
of Dumbarton, whereby a libel, at the in- 
stance of certain parishioners of Row against 
Mr. Campbell was found relevant. 

The different parties in the case bein 
called, Dr. M‘Knight read the libel as fol- 
lows : 

** Mr. John M‘Leod Campbell, Minister 
of the Gospel at Row, You are indicted and 
accused, this 7th day of September, 1830, 
by the subscribers, heads of families, and in- 
habitants of the said parish, that albeit the 
doctrine of universal atonement and pardon 
through the death of Christ, as also the doc- 
trine that assurance is of the essence of faith, 
and necessary to salvation, are contrary to 
the Holy Scriptures and to the Confession of 
Faith, approved by the General Asssmblies 
of the Church of Scotland, and ratified by 
law in 1690 ; and were moreover, condemn- 
ed by the fifth Act of the General Assembly 
held in the year 1720, as being directly op- 
posed to the Word of God, a to the Con- 
fession of Faith and Catechisms of the Church 
of Scotland: Yet true it is, and of verity, 
that you, the said Mr. John M‘Leod Camp- 
bell, hold, and have repeatedly promulgated 
and expressed the aforesaid doctrine from the 
pulpit, or other places from which you deliv- 
ered discourses, as also in conversation, in 
your addresses to communicants at the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper, and in your 
ministerial visitations of families within your 
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parish ; in so far as, on Various occasions du- 
ring the course of the last twelve months, 
you, the said Mr. John M‘Leod Campbell, 
have declared that God has forgiven all the 
sins of mankind, whether they believe it or 
not: That in consequence of the death of 
Christ, the sins of every individual of the 
human race are forgiven: That it is sinful 
and absurd to pray for an interest in Christ, 
because all mankind have an interest in 
Christ already : And that no man is a chris- 
tian, unless he is positively assured of his 
own salvation.” 

The specific charges which follow, are set 
forth a ten diferent heads in the libel. 
The charges connected with his supposed 
doctrine of universal atonement, are princi- 
pally developed in the two following counts: 

“ Secondly, You, the said Mr. John 
M‘Leod Campbell, in a sermon preached by 
you at Row, on the 8th day of July, 1830, 
in prescence of the Presbytery of Dumbar- 
ton, being the day on which the said Pres- 
bytery held a parochical visitation of the pa- 
rish of Row, or one or other of the days of 
that month, or of June immediately prece- 
ding, or of August immediately following, 
used the following expressions, or at least, 
expressions of a similar import and tenden- 
cy: videlicet, “‘ That he alone bore the 
character of peace maker, who knew that 
Christ died for every human being.”” And 
again, in speaking of the love of God, you 
said, * That that love to every individual of 
Adam’s family was equal, or according to 
the agonies of the Son of God.” And again, 
in speaking of the words of the fifth chapter 
of Matthew’s gospel, ‘‘ Blessed are they 
that mourn,” you said, “that the causes of 
his mourning were not within the believer, 
his sin having been taken away, but they 
existed outwardly, in the unbelief and sinful- 
ness of the world.’ ” 

“Thirdly, You the said Mr. John 
M‘Leod Campbell, in a sermon preached by 
you in the school-house at Helensburg, on 
one of the days of the month of October, 
1829, used the following expressions, or ex- 
pressions of a similar import and tendency . 
videlicet, ‘ That it was a gross error in the 
modern preachers of evangelical doctrine to 
maintain that the reason why men were not 
happy in the enjoyment of it, was, that they 
would not allow themselves to be persuaded 
that they were continually in a state of re- 
conciliation.” And again, ‘ That the only 
cause why a man should at any time be sor- 
rowful, was regret and dissatisfaction at him- 
self, for not believing himself to be in a state 
of favor with God.’ And again, ‘ That by 
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the death of Christ, all mankind were put 
into a state of pardon, or in that state in 
which God was not imputing their sins to 
them, and that the continued belief of this 
fact, was all that was necessary to constitute 
the faith of the gospel.’ ” 

Mr. Wyte was heard at great length in 
support of his dissent. 

Mr. Stoneof Roseneath, maintairied that 
the doctrines libelled were in accordance 
with the standards ; and that they were not 
antinomian or condemned by the Act of 
1720. 

Mr. Campxett of Row, said, the libel 
charged as a crime his teaching doctrines 
contrary to the Word of God, and the Con- 
fession of Faith. He would assume that the 
Word of God was to be taken as the first au- 
thority, and the Confession of Faith as a 
help, and subordinate to it. While he ad- 
mitted, that any thing taught contrary to the 
Word of God was a crime, and if contrary 
likewise to the Confession of Faith, it was 
an aggravation of the offence, he held that 
no doctrine could be condemned as errone- 
ous, unless it was in opposition to the Word 
of God; but said that the doctrines he 
taught, were not in opposition to the Divine 
authority, or condemned by the standards of 
the church. As that was his belief, he con- 
sidered that the duty of every minister, in 
the search after truth, was unfettered, as to 
what the Spirit of God should point out he 
should teach. Ministers were not like mem- 
bers of a voluntary association, who were 
bound together by particular laws; they 
must teach what the Holy Spirit unfoldeth. 
It might be said that he ought to have left 
the church, when his doctrines were objected 
to ; but his reason was—holding the opinion 
that what he taught was not condemned by 
the standard of the church, it would have 
been schism, and schism is sin. In alluding 
to the charge of teaching universal pardon, 
he gave three metaphysical distinctions of 
the word ‘* Pardon,”? and said that it was 
the truth of God that Christ died for all men ; 
that by the shedding of his blood, the barrier 
between God and man was taken away, 
and that all men are on the same footing of 
access to God through the Redeemer. He 
next adverted to the doctrine of assurance, 
explaining it to mean that man firmly believ- 
ed what God has promised, and that no man 
is in the exercise of faith, who does not feel 
the gift which God has bestowed. But along 
with this, he taught the doctrine of future 
judgment—of wrath to come. It had been 
said that his doctrine of universal pardon, had 
a tendency to universal salvation, but he de- 
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nied ever countenancing such an opinion, 
and concluded by solemnly beseeching the 
members to try him by the Word of God, 
and not on the Confession of Faith. 

Mr. Rosertson Scott, counsel for the 
libellers, after some remarks, read extracts 
from the Confession of Faith, to prove the 
charges in the libel perfectly relevant, and 
coniahed by stating, that the Assembly 
ought to thank the libellers for their zeal in 
bringing this case before the notice of the 
chureh, and he trusted the Assembly, b 
their decision, would show to the world their 
determination to maintain pure and unsullied 
the doctrine and discipline of that church, 
which had long been an honor and a blessing 
to our native land. 

Dr. Granam spoke for the Presbytery of 
Dumbarton, and maintained that they had 
acted with calmness and with prudence and 
discretion, in investigating this extraordina- 
ry case. They had not acted with precipi- 
tancy, or any thing like harshness to an er- 
ring brother; for even after he had been 
publicly accused of heresy, the Presbytery 
maintained the strictest intimacy and friend- 
ship with Mr. Campbell. hen the libel 
against him was laid upon their table, in due 
form they — a committee to reason 
with him ; but were not met on his part b 
the cordial disposition for explanation and ad- 
justment which they all along gp to- 
wards the Rev. Gentleman. He declined 

iving the explanations required, and the 
Presbytery had no alternative but to proceed 
in the matter as they had done, actuated by 
the unbiassed dictates of their own con- 
science, and a sincere regard for the vene- 
rable standards and purity of the church. 
Dr. Graham snaeaten to point out the fal- 
lacy and dangerous tendency of the doctrine 
of universal atonement, and explained from 
several passages of scripture, that redemp- 
tion is not universal, but limited to the elect 
alone. 

Dr. Fremrxe of Kilpatrick, followed on 
the same side, and stated how painful it was 
for the Presbytery to proceed in a matter in 
which one of their own brethren was accu- 
sed. They were bound, however, to la 
aside personal feeling and | woe friend- 
ship, and decide calmnly and dispassionately 
in the case. They had even been accused 
of backwardness, in the discharge of their 
duty, for it was not until the country had 
rung from one end to the other, with 
complaints and sneers against the heresies 

mulgated by Mr. Campbell, that the Pres- 

ery came to the resolution of advising the 
petitioners to serve a libel; and after due 
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examination of the facts of the case, they 
felt themselves bound to that li- 
bel relevant. The libellers call upon us to 
dismiss from the ministry a man who is no 
longer connected with the church in princi- 
ple. This we are bound to do, if we r 

the purity of our own standards. Dr. Flem- 
ing referred to several acts of Assembly, to 
prove the extent of their jurisdiction in mat- 
ters of this kind, and quoted scripture, and 
passages from the Confession of Faith, to 
substantiate the charge of heresy against Mr. 
Campbell. He called upon the Assembly, if 
they thought the libel relevant, to do justice, 
and love mercy in the case now before them 
—to do justice in maintaining the purity of 
the church, and show mercy to the country, 
by checking in their infancy, those heretical 
doctrines, which were revolting to the mind 
of every sincere Christian. 

Dr. Barr, of Port Glasgow, in an erudite 
speech, supported the proceedings of the Sy- 
nod of Glasgow and Ayr. 

Parties being removed, the Assembly 
confirmed the sentence of the Presbyter 
and Synod, as to the relevancy of the libel, 
and afterwards proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the truth. Mr. Carlyle, counsel for 
Mr. Campbell, addressed the Assembly at 
considerable len The discussion was 
continued till half past 6 o’clock on Wednes- 
day morning. Two motions were made, 
both condemnatory of the new and heretical 
doctrine, taught by the Rev. appellant, but 
they differed in so far, that the one was onl 
for suspension sine die, while that of Dr. 
Cook went the length of deposition. On 
the roll being called, the vote stood for the 
latter motion, 119 to 5. 

The Assembly then proceeded with great 
solemnity to the execution of the sentence, 
previous to which Dr, Muirhead prayed, as 
is the use in such cases, in a most impressive 
manner. 


SENTENCE OF DEPOSITION BY THE MODERA~ 
TOR. 


It is now my painful duty—painful indeed 
beyond expression—to pronounce the solemn 
and deliberate judgement of the General As- 
sembly, in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the sole King and Head of the 
Church, and by virtue of the power and au- 
thority committed by him to it, I do now so- 


lemnly depose Mr. John M‘Leod Campbell, 


Minister of the Parish of Row, from the 
office of the Holy Ministry, prohibiting and 
discharging him from exercising the same, 
or any part thereof, in all time coming, un~ 
der pain of the highest censure of the church 5 
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and I do hereby declare the church and par- 
ish of Row vacant from and after the day 
and date of this sentence. : 

Mr. Campbell asked if it was consistent 
with form for him to protest, and was in- 
formed that it was not. Mr. Campbell and 
his friends were deeply affected, and seve- 
ral members left the house, being unable to 
remain to witness the distressing scene. 


CASE OF MR. M’LEAN. 


The usual solemn and necessary business 
being completed, the court proceeded to 
consider the protest and appeal of the Rev. 
Mr. M'Lean, from a deliverance of the Sy- 
nod of Glasgow and Ayr, respecting his 
presentation to the parish of Dreghorn. 

The libel against Mr. M’Lean charged 
him with having, on four different occasions, 
taught the heretical doctrine of the pecca- 
bility of Christ,—that the Saviour was on- 
ly kept from sinning by his hypostatical un- 
ion, or his union with the Holy Ghost.— 
Mr. M?’Lean objected to the relevancy of 
the libel, and denied having uttered the 
language attributed to him. The Presby- 
tery of Irvine, however, found the first, se- 
cond, and fourth charges not proven, and 
the third charge proven. Upon appeal to 
the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, the sen- 
tence was affirmed, and a remit made to 
the General Assembly. From this sentence 
Mr. M’Lean again appealed. There was 
also an appeal from the libellers against that 
part of the sentence which found the three 
a not proven. 

r. Mure rose in support of the libel. 
He said the charges imputed to the appel- 
lant were of no ordinary kind, but were, in 
the former days of the Assembly of this 
church, held as damnable doctrine ; and last 
year the Assembly had given a deliver- 
ance, in which they stated that they abhor- 
red the doctrine. The learned gentlemen, 
for the information of the lay members of 
the Assembly, quoted from the Catechisms 
to show that the standards of the church 
maintained the impeccability of the Saviour. 
He then went into a review of the proof 
taken before the Presbytery, in order to 
show that not only was the first charge 
established, but that the first, second and 
fourth were also proved. 

Mr. Carlyle was then heard for the appel- 
lant. He said the charge against his reve- 
rend client was one that should have made 
the libellers extremely cautious in bringing 
it forward; but so far from Mr. M’Lean 
being guilty of the heresy ascribed to him, 
he (Mr. C.) could hardly find language 

Von. vu. 
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stronger than that made by his reverend 
friend himself, to express the utter abhor- 
rence in which he held such a doctrine.— 
The learned counsel then went over the 
evidence, and in conclusion, said that his 
client disclaimed ever teaching, or that he 
would ever teach, the doctrines imputed to 
him; and said it would be an awful thing 
if ministers, desirous of glorifying God, 
whose servants they were, should be under 
the temptation of hiding the truths of God 
from a fear of being libelled by man. 

Dr. P. M’Farlane appeared for the Sy- 
nod. He said this was no party question— 
it was a question on which orthodox men 
and moderate men, being orthodox, were all 
agreed. The point for the consideration of 
the Assembly was just this, whether heresy 
had been promulgated, and whether the ap- 
pellant had been proved to have donegit, 
and if so, whether they should pass such a 
sentence as to prevent his being minister of 
the parish of Dreghorn. The third charge 
he held proved by a mass of most conclu- 
sive evidence. Mr. M’Lean, when pre- 
sented to the charge, was minister of a 
chapel in London, and had but few oppor- 
tunities of teaching in this country, yet, 
out of the few sermons he preached, evi- 
dence as to his doctrines had been obtain- 
ed from a great number of witnesses of the 
highest respectability, and two of them were 
ministers of the gospel, and therefore well 
qualified to give testimony on such subjects. 
It was said that Mr. M’Lean had spoken 
inadvertently, but if any preacher should 
have proceeeed with caution, it was he. 
The expressions were made under such cir- 
cumstances as to render inadvertances out 
of the question, at least he (Dr. M’F.) 
could not believe it, and could entertain no 
other opinion but that Mr. M’Lean preach- 
ed the doctrines because he believed them. 
But whether Mr. M’Lean believed he 
— heresy or not, it was unquestiona- 

le that he had used the words imputed to 
him. Asto Mr. M’Lean’s confession, he 
(Dr. M’Farlane) said, there never had 
been, in the whole history of heresy, a more 
unwilling recantation. The appellant did 
not come forward and openly cduvutehy 
that he entertained these erroneous senti- 
ments, and had promulgated them, and ex- 
press his regret. No, but at the last hour 
he says he does not recollect using the 
words, or, if he did, it was from inadver- 
tence ; therefore he cautioned the Assembly 
against receiving a confession under these 
circumstances—a confession made with such 
ill-will. The reverend doctor then alluded 
11 
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to what the Assembly had done in the 
morning as to one heresy, and he thought 
they had done well; they were also called 
to do well in this case, for the heresy here 
charged was of a still worse character. He 
beseeched them not to send the appellant as 
— to the parish of Dreghorn, who, from 
is doctrine, in place of being a shepherd, 
would prove a wolf in sheep’s clothing.— 
The Assembly could do nothing else than 
affirm the sentence of the Synod of Glas- 
gow and Ayr, and find that the appellant 
could not be inducted into the parish of 
Dreghorn. 

Mr. M’Lean, in reply, said there was 
nothing further trom his feelings and in- 
tention than to impugn the moral integri- 
ty of the court which had hitherto judged 
this case. The third count of the libel had 
charged him with a belief in certain doc- 
trines which, and which were mixed up with 
every opinion of an unsound and heretical 
character, opinions which had troubled the 
church of Christ since its beginning. He 
implored the Assembly to dismiss from their 
minds those injurious circumstances which 
were so prejudicial to a fair and just deter- 
mination of bis case, and to try it solely on 
its own merits. The learned gentleman, 
he would suppose by mistake, had stated 
what was calculated to prejudice the 
mind of every member in the Assembly, 
that he held opinions regarding the Saviour 
different from those entertained by the min- 
isters of this church, and contrary to its 
standards ; and if it could be proved he held 
such notions, he was willing to suffer the 
loss of all things. With regard to the li- 
bel served on him by the Presbytery, he 
confessed he could not understand the na- 
ture of the crime charged. He found in 
the major proposition that the doctrine of the 
peccability was said to be contrary to the 
Scriptures and to the standards of the church. 
This he thought not to be the case, and en- 
tered at great leneth and fluency into a met- 
aphysical discussion as to the human and di- 
vine nature of Christ, and concluded by re- 
marking that he had been likened to the upas 
tree, and, if placed in the parish, he would 
poison with his doctrines all who came with- 
in his hearing. He allowed that without 
the grace of God he might be like that pes- 
tilential tree, but he trusted in a higher 
guidance, and that he would be the means 
of Pe Ay peace and good-will to all men; 
and, by the grace from on high, instead of 
being like the upas tree, he would be like 
that tree sung of by the poets of the east, 
which shed down its blessings on the hands 
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raised against it, aud the axe which fells it 
to the ground. He would go forth with 
truth on his lips, and now solemnly renounc- 
ed before men and angels all the errors and 
heresies unjustly laid to his charge, and to 
give up every thing that he might be an able, 
a faithful, and affectionate minister of Jesus 
Christ. He thanked the Assembly for their 
patience in hearing him, and left his case 
with confidence in their hands. 

Dr. Forbes had listened with the great- 
est attention he could bestow to the state- 
ments of the reverend gentleman at the bar, 
and with all the wish to judge leniently in 
such a case ; but the speech of the reverend 
gentleman had sufficiently shown that the 
heresies charged against him were well 
founded. If the painful case which was de- 
cided this morning was heresy, this was one 
of greater magnitude ; indeed he would not 
draw a comparison between them, for this 
struck at the very root and foundation of 
our faith and of the whole christian scheme. 
(Hear.) He would not counsel any one to 
adhere to the church if they conscientiouly 
disapproved of her standards, and therefore 
the reverend gentleman was completely free 
to indulge in his opinions; but he would not 
trust him to preach the words of the Holy 
Scriptures to the people; for, instead of a 
practical piety and sound illustration, they 
would have only wild theories and metaphys- 
ical discussion. It was the duty of the As- 
sembly to lead and instruct the people in 
the plain, true doctrine of Jesus Christ, to 
bring men from error, and not to waste their 
time with metaphysical sophistry. (Hear. ) 
The church cannot permit heresy in her 
members, and on no account among her 
ministers—they enter into their holy office 
under solemn vows, and engage to teach 
no other doctrine than that which is agree- 
able to the standards of the church; heresy 
in them is therefore a crime of great magni- 
tude—it is downright perjury. He would 
not say that a man should not resign his 
charge; on the contrary, he ought to do so 
if he entertained opinions at variance with 
the standards of the church, and his doing 
so would be acting a bold and a manly part. 
The reverend gentleman had said, that he, 
unawares, and in a thoughtless manner, 
had taught the doctrines complained of. He 
(Dr. F.) considered such a confession as no 
palliation, it was rather of _ a contrary 
effect, for if there was one thing more than 
another the duty of a clergyman, it was that 
he should come to the pulpit with his dis- 
course most carefully prepared, for the in- 
struction of the people. The reverend docs 
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tor concluded by moving that the Assembly 
affirm the sentence of the Synod of Glasgow 
and Ayr, deprive Mr. H. B. M'Lean of 
his license as a preacher, and that he cannot 
be received into any church within the lim- 
its of the church of Scotland; and to inti- 
mate to the patrons of the parish of Dreg- 
horn such sentence, that the vacancy in that 
parish may be supplied in due time. 

Dr. Lee seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously agreed to, after which the As- 
sembly adjourned till Thursday. The As- 
sembly was crowded during the whole of the 
day. 

—_—p— 
RRITISH REFORMATION SOCIRTY. 


The object of this society is to check the 
progress of Romish errors in the United 
Kingdom ; and the principal means hitherto 
employed are public discussions of the great 
points in controversy between Protestants 
and Catholics. The fourth annual meeting 
of the society, was held on Friday, the 13th 
of May, at Exeter Hall, and was most nu- 
merously and respectably attended. In the 
abscence of the president, Lord Viscount 
Mandeville, Lord Viscount Lorton took the 
chair, and called upon the Rev. J. H. Stew- 
art to offer up a prayer for the blessing of 
Almighty God upon the Society. 

Capt. Rurnp, R. N. in the abscence of 
Capt. Gordon, R. N. the Secretary, then 
read the report. It stated that, in the course 
of the year just closed, two auxilary associ- 
ations, in connection with the society, had 
heen formed at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
that a considerable increase of auxiliaries had 
taken place in other parts of the country. 
Such increase the meeting would feel to be 
necessary, when they were informed that a 
considerable increase of Roman Catholic 
chapels had been made, and was still going 
on, in several parts of England and Scot- 
land. The increase of Popery in England, 
had taken place chiefly in Staffordshire and 
Lancashire ; Popery it was added, was al- 
ready openly attempting to mount the strong 
ramparts of Protestantism, or secretly under- 
mining its foundation; it became necessary 
therefore, that no exertion should be spared 
on the part of the society, to check the 
growth of that unscriptural creed. They 
had much encouragemnnt to the task by the 
growing spirit of inquiry amongst the Roman 
Catholies of the kingcom. They had shown 
an anxious desire to be present at the dis- 
cussion meetings which were held in various 
parts of the country. This was observable 
even in those places where their number had 


greatly increased of late years. At Lieces- 
ter and at Bath, the number of Roman Ga- 
tholics was also much increased, and the 
priests of that religion, spared no pains to 
gain over converts from the Protestant faith; 
but even in those places, the society had 
made considerable progress, and at Bath they 
had no less than thirteen scripture readers 
going amongst the poor. Dr. Baynes, the 
Roman Catholic bishop of that district, had 
prohibited his clergy from attending any dis- 
cussion meetings ; but even the authority of 
the Pope himself could not prevent the peo- 
ple from attending and hearing, and exercis- 
ing for themselves the indefeasible right of 
private judgment. The report also noticed 
the erection of a Protestant chapel in St. 
Giles’s by the Irish society, which had been 
productive of the best effects amongst the 
lower classes of Irish residing in that district. 
The society had not in the course of the last 
year, carried on any operations by its imme- 
diate agents in Ireland, but yet it had not 
been wholly idle, and much good had been 
effected by the publication of controversial 
lectures and writings. The state of the funds 
this year showed that the zeal of the friends 
of the society had not diminished, the re- 
ceipts having amounted to 1,100. more 
than those of the last year. An anonymous 
contribution of 5002. had been received from 
Cornwall. The funds the past year amount- 
ed to 2,984]. 12s. 5 1-2d. The expenditure 
was 2,814/. 4s. 1 1-2d. Leaving a balance 
in hand of 1702. 8s. 4d. 

Lorv Bex ey rose to move that the re- 
port just read be received, and that it be 
printed and circulated under the direction of 
the committee. He observed, that though 
on the whole, the report was encouraging, 
yet there were some points of it on which 
he could not reflect without pain. It was 
greatly painful to think that there could have 
been such an increase of Popery in England 
and Scotland, and that the society should 
have been obliged to attend less than they 
had heretofore done to Ireland; and, and be 
obliged to defend themselves against the ad- 
vances of Popery in this country and Scot 
land; yet it was téo true, that in this coun- 
try and in Scotlaud, where it was very lit- 
tle known for the last 100 years, Popery 
had been alarmingly on the increase. Phe 
was, no doubt, in great part to be accounted 
for, by the grand influx of Irish into that coun- 
try as well as this, for the purpose of ob- 
taining employment in the manufacturing 
districts ; but it must also be admitted,that 
much of it arose from the mistaken liberality 
or indifference of Protestants. This increase 
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of Popery was not confined to these king- 
doms. It had also greatly increased in North 
America, for it was a fact, that nine Roman 
Catholic Bishoprics had been established in 
those states, in which not more than one had 
existed some forty or fifty years before, and 
a French Bishopric in the state of Louisiana. 
Thus Popery was making its way oa both 
sides of the Atlantic, and what was nota lit- 
tle singular, ata time too, when in countries 
of Europe, in which it had existed for centu- 
ries, it was assailed by all kinds of ridicule, 
or was giving way to the still more baneful 
influence of irreligion and infidelity. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) It was painful to reflect, that 
while it was gaining many on the continent 
to scepticism, or something worse, it should 
find an asylum in those countries which had 
hitherto been considered purely Protestant. 
It was time then that Protestants should ex- 
ert themselves to check this growing evil— 
not by force—that of course could not be 
thought of—the law had now made all reli- 
gions equal: but by the power of reason and 
discussion—by the adoption of those means 
which would exhibit the contrast between 
the truths of Protestantism, and the errors of 
the Romish church—by that moral force 
which could always be applied when sup- 
porting the cause of truth ; and where that 
force was exercised the cause of truth must 
prevail. 

It was also incumbent on the society to 
proceed in its exertions with increased vigor, 
not merely to check the growth of Popery, 
but also to stem the tide of infidelity. That 
was now carried to such an extent in France, 
that its disciples formed themselves into a 
sect, whose distinguishing tenets were a de- 
uial of all religion, and of the existence of 
any immaterial being.* Who would have 





* The error here alluded to is St. Simonianism, 
a species of atheism which has lately made its ap- 
pearance in France, and from that country has al- 
ready spread to Belgium, England, and even to this 
country. In France two public Journals, ‘ Le 
Globe,” and “ L’Organisateur,” are devoted to the 
St. Simionian writers, and the rapid spread of their 
principles bas awakened the attention of some able 
defenders of the gospel, who are exposing their prin- 
ciples. The great article of their faith, is thus de- 
scribed ina French publication translated by the 
editor of the Charleston Observer. “ Their God, 
the only God which they Jove, know, practice, is the 
one infinite, universal living, loving, intelligent and 
powerful God, who manifests himself incessantly 
in the Universe, by laws and forms, wisdom and 
beauty. God is all, all is God, and all is in him, 
all is by him.” ** They do not believe in annibila- 
tion. They believe in progressive perpetuation of 
the collective life of humanity, and of each of the 
individuals who compose it ; and life for them is not 
the spirit in conflict with the boby, it is love mani- 
festing itself in harmouious agreement of the judg- 










































thought of the spread of such opinions in the 
nineteenth century? Yet unhappily, it was 
beyond a doubt ; and that this sect, if so it 
might be called, was extending rapidly, and 
called for increased efforts on the parts of 
those who attached a value to the prevalence 
of religion and morality. In the earnest 
hope that the sphere of the society’s action 
might be increased, and in the arm belief 
that that would also be an increase of its 
utility, he felt pleasure in moving, “ That 
the report be received and printed. (Ap- 
plause. 

Grorce Fincu, Esq. seconded the mo- 
tion, and made a short address in which he 
alluded to the public discussions with the 
Catholics, in various parts of England. 
Wherever such discussions were held, they 
were attended by great numbers—not mere- 
ly of Protestants, but also of Roman Catho- 
lics. (Hear, hear.) He had attended at 
a meeting of this kind at Wolverhampton, 
and after the discussion his reverend friend 
Mr. Dalton, preached in the church there, 
which was crowded to excess in every part. 
As they retired the church bells were rung, 
and the whole presented a scene of christian 
triumph, worthy of the days of Luther. (Hear, 
hear.) A similar scene took place at Lie- 
cester, At Nottingham there were upwards of 
three thousand persons attended in the church, 
where the Rev. Mr. Dalton preached, and 
large numbers were outside who could not 
gain admission, and this too, in a place, in 
which at first the utmost objections were 
made to the exertions of the society. At 
Manchester the controversial discourses of 
those who went down from the society, 
were attended by immense multitudes. Not 
less than four thousand were present in one 
church, and there were 6,000 outside who 
could not gain admission. At Liverpool 
there was a controversial discussion, which 
was continued during 11 days, which was at- 
tended by about 1800 persons of whom 1400 
were Catholics, who listened with the great- 
est attention, while the errors of their oan 
were pointed out. Three days of the dis- 
cussion were devoted to the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith, which was a novel one to 
the Catholic part of the audience, and by ma- 
7 of them it was extremely well received. 

hree days were also devoted to the dis- 





ment (raisonnement) and of the act of the spirit and 
of matter. As to marriage, the St. Simonians say, 
“It is not true that a contract, which is altogether 
of freedom and love, could bind in any way by con- 
straint an ill-matched union.” When and where 
St. Simon lived, we have not been informed. His 
followers admit, however, that he committed suicide, 
—Eds, Obs. 
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cussion of the question, that Jesus Christ 
was the head of the Church, and of the fal- 
lacy of the claim of the Pope to that title. 
One circumstance would show the gross ig- 
norance in which Catholics were held ; for 
the assertion, that the Holy Ghost resided 
in the heart of the just man, was declared at 
once by a Roman Catholic to be downright 
blasphemy. This controversy was, he had 
reason to hope, attended with the most hap- 
py effects. It was indeeda triumph. _ 
The resolution was then put and carried. 
The noble Lord in the chair, here express- 
ed a hope that the report of the committee 
at their next anniversary meeting would 
contain much more than the present, with 
respect to Ireland. It was there that Po- 
pery should be attacked. Let it be got un- 
der in that strong hold, and he assured the 
meeting that they would find Popery here 
but a trifle. 
The Rev. Wm. Datton, gave a more 
icular account of the progress of Popery 
in England within a few years. He had re- 
cently visited the Catholic districts. The 
meeting he said had already heard from the 
report, of the great increase of Popery in 
England. This was particularly the case 
in Staffordshire and Lancashire. In Liver- 
pool alone, there were 30,000 Roman Cath- 
olics, and no means were left untried by 
their priests to bring others over to Popery. 
At Preston, he believed he might say with 
truth, that every third man he met, was a 
Roman Catholic. From Preston they visi- 
ted Stoneyhurst, in which, as most of the 
meeting are aware, there were three houses 
in connection, it was believed with the Jes- 
uits ; these were for the education of youth 
generally ; but a large establishment also 
existed there for preparing young men for 
orders, and for entering the Romish church 
as priests. Around the neighborhood of Sto- 
neyhurst, scarcely a Protestant was to be 
found, nearly the whole Protestant popula- 
tion of the place, having been induced to 
embrace Popery. Whether this was effect- 
ed by persuasion, or bribery, or subtlety, or 
force, he had no direct means of ascertain- 
ing ; but one circumstance which came with- 
in his knowledge led him to believe that it 
was not the result of honest conviction. He 
met in the neighborhood of Stoneyhurst a 
poor man who was employed in mending the 
road. He asked the man whether he was a 
Protestant, to which he replied in the affir- 
mative adding that he was then the only 
one left out of a family of eleven brothers 
and sisters, all of whom except himself had 
been induced to renounce the Protestant reli- 


gion, and embrace Popery. These brothers 
and sisters were all grown up, many of 
them had families, all of whom were now 
Catholics. He then intimated the nature of 
the persuasion that had been —— to 
change their minds, by stating, that a no- 
tice was given to him. that on a certain day 
he must either give up his work or his reli- 
gion. He, however declared his intention 
of adhering to his faith, and said that noth- 
ing should induce him to abandon it, for that 
he would not barter his soul for the whole 
world. In Staffordshire Pope greatly 
abounded. At the town of Walsall, a hand- 
some Catholic chapel had been built, and the 
Protestant curate of the place, told him, that 
there were at present 100 Catholic families 
in that neighborhood, where not one could 
be found not a very long time back. The 
whole of these had been conversions from 
Protestantism. The Catholic priest there 
it was added, was in the habit of mixing in 
the best Protestant society, and by the ease 
and polish of his manners, he was enabled 
to smooth and soften down the doctrines of his 
own church, so as to make it what might be 
called low and unscriptural Protestantism. 
From Walsall they proceeded toW olverham 

ton, the well known scene of the labors of 
that excellent prelate, Bishop Hall, who said 
that there should be no peace with Rome, no 
compromise with the man of sin. O! how 
changed had that place since become; the 
mantle of the Rev. Pastor had not fallen on 
those who came after him, for in this place 
Protestantism had since come down to Po- 
pery- It had since become the scene of 
much of the labors of the Catholic bishop. 
Dr. Milner, who thought he had settled the 
question of the difference between Protest- 
antism and Popery, by his publication of 
The end of religious controversy, but 
which work, he should call the beginning of 
such controversy. Such was the influence 
of Popery in that neighborhood, that when 
they reached there, they were informed that 
the attempt would be useless, as there was 
not the least chance of success; but God 
gave his servants the confidence and the 
power to proceed. ‘They announced that 
controversial lectures and sermons would be 
preached, and such was the excitement cau- 
sed by them, that for three successive Sun- 
days, the place where they preached was 
crowded with Catholics as well as Protest- 
ants, and they had the pleasure of witness- 
ing some of the effects, not merely amongst 
the Catholics, but even amongst the Protes- 
tants themselves, many of whom, though 
nominally ‘professing a pure religion, were 
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hastening on to eternity in the grossest er- 
rors as to belief. The feeling excited 
amongst all classes by their arrival and 

hing was intense. He might say with 
St. Paul, that his lodgings were crowded 
from morning to night, by persons eagerly 
inquiring, ‘‘ What shall I do to be saved ?” 
Another place which they had visited was 
Cheadle, which was in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of of the residence of a Roman Ca- 
tholic nobleman, who had set an example, 
which put the conduct of the Protestants to 
shame. This most respectable individual 
gave up his time, his attention and his mo- 
ney, for the propogation of the Catholic faith. 
Before he concluded, he was anxious to call 
the attention of the meeting to what had 
been stated in the report, of the establish- 
ment of two auxiliaries of the society, in the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge. It 
would be admitted that these were most ne- 
cessary, and there could be but little doubt, 
that they would be productive of much bene- 
fit to the object of the society. He believ- 
ed that in the knowledge of the beauties of 
Xenophon, and the subtleties of Euclid, 
those two universities might vie with any 
other in the universe. Yet with these ac- 
quirements they seem to have forgotten one 
most important object—they forgot that the 
sword of the spirit was the most powerful 
weapon, and that the shield of faith was the 
best defence for a christian. He did give 
them credit for being the most distinguished 
bodies in the world for literary acquirements, 
but he must say, that in scriptural know- 
ledge, they were not fit to cope and come 
in contact with the blasphemies of the times. 
(Applause.) How great was the difference 
ef education in the Roman Catholic Univer- 
sities. There the young plant was trained 
up so as to be able to stand in the storm of 
controversy. The student is early made 
acquainted with those arguments by which 
his religion might be attacked and defended; 
but in our Protestant university, the student 
goes forth with his head filled with the beau- 
ties of classical learning, but he knows noth- 
ing of the monstrosities of Rome. (Ap- 
plause.) He owned that he did expect that 
something more should have been done for 
the student, by that most respectable body 
his reverend brethren who took a share in 
the guidance of their education. He thought 
that this might be done by the establishment 
of a house in the university for christian 
teachers, where the students might learn a 
knowledge of scriptural controversy, and 
where laborers in the great work might 
hereafter be found if necessary. (Applause. ) 


The Rev. N. Armstronc* came for- 
ward and was received with loud use. 
In the beginning of his address he alluded to 
the necessity of controversy. There were 
some who objected to controversy on princi- 
ple, and said, that a mild and soothing course 
would be the best after all: he loved a mild 
man, and he was sorry that he could not be 
mild himself; but if this mildness was to in- 
volve a compromise of God’s truth, he must 
say, that it had the slime of the serpent upon 
it, and that if touched with Ithuriel’s spear, 
its real character would be discovered. 
Those who would proceed in this mild and 
compromising course would tell you, you 
must not say this, it would hurt the feelings 
of the Socinian—you must not touch upon 
this topic, because it would be a tender point 
to the Catholic—you must not touch upon 
some other point, lest it shouid in any way 
offend some other party with whom you are 
essentially opposed, and thus it went on 
from principle to principle, until there was 
no principle left; it reminded him of the 
tailless horse—hair by hair was pulled out, 
until there was no tail left. Principle upon 
principle, according to these mild and sooth- 
ing people, was to be given up, and point 
by point was to be abandoned, until at last 
they hada gospel without a creed, and until 
his Satanic majesty, if he sat in that hall, 
would cry out bravo! bravo! again and 
again, well done thou prophet of liberalism, 
thou great prophet of religious liberty ! 

After much more in this strain, the Rev. 
gentleman alluded to some of the controver- 
sial discussions which he had attended and in 
which had taken part during the past year. 
In England they had visited Cheltenham, 
Birmingham me other places, boldly de- 
nouncing the errors of Popery. 

From England they proceeded to Scot- 
land, and the first place at which they stop- 
ped was Aberdeen, where until lately Po- 
pery was but little known. There they 
adopted the same course as in England, 
fearlessly denouncing the errors of that un- 
holy creed, and challenging its professors to 
a public discussion on its leading doctrines. 
As in England the priest kept aloof from 
those discussions, and alluded to them only in 
his own chapel, but the Catholic laity thronged 
to them, and were amongst the most atten- 
tive listeners, and always he trusted, with 
some good effects. At Dundee the Catho- 
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lic priest varied from the usual course. He 
came to the contest in person; and here, as 
every where else where they met Popery 
in controversy, her wily advocates shifted 
their grounds as it suited their purposes. He 
(Mr. Armstrong) charged upon the church 
of Rome, that to its people the bible was a 
prohibited book. This the priest denied, and 
in turn charged him with gross misrepresen - 
tation. To prove the charge that he (Mr. 
Armstrong) had made, he referred to the 
fourth rule of the Index, in which the bible 
was expressly mentioned as a prohibited 
book. at course did the priest then 
take ? Why in the face of the assembly, he 
denied the document altogether. (Ap- 
plause. ) But he had since, he believed rea- 
son to repent of his shifting, and equivoca- 
tion, which were seen through and judged by 
his audience. Those Scotchmen who lived 
on logic as on their daily food, who did not 
think it worth while to be excited till their 
understandings were appealed to, they would 
remember those evasions, and reject his doc- 
trines and himself. (Hear, hear.) He sta- 
ted that the priest denied the document ; he 
said that he could not be bound by a Protes- 
tant translation, in a matter of such import- 
ance ; that it was quoting Protestant autho- 
rity for Protestant doctrine, which he ought 
not to receive, and then he challenged me, 
said Mr. Armstrong, to produce a copy of 
the original Index. I had a copy in my 
possession, not an English version, but a 
copy which was admitted by the Romish 
Church. What then was the priest’s shift ? 
He stated, that the reason of the prohibition 
was, that the bible circulated by Sutidats 
contained false note and comments, and, on 
that account. it was not permitted to be read. 
Now what were the notes to the bible circu- 
lated ? They were the notes to the Donay 
and Remish editons, which were known in 
the Roman Catholic Church for two centu- 
ries—notes, which were at first openly sanc- 
tioned by a Roman Archbishop of Dublin, 
but which were afterwards prudently reject- 
ed by that same Archbishop; when a Catholic 
barrister, of whom much had since been heard 
—when Mr. O’Connell, in a healty tempest 
of —— had declared in the then Catho- 
liq Board, that he would not belong to a 
church which sanctioned such doctrines as 
were contained in those notes. The Arch- 
bishop rejected those, and they had not since 
been avowed by the clergy of Ireland ; but 
those were the very notes which this priest 
openly stated were the false notes put by 
Protestants to the Bible which they circula- 


ted, and that on that ground Catholics were 








not allowed to read it. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
When beaten out of this, the priest asked 
me, in a taunting manner, if he should give 
up his creed as erroneous, which of the hun- 
dred and one creeds that prevailed in its 
stead should he adopt ? I told him that, bar- 
ring and sa i Unitarian blasphemy, 
which I took to no religion at all, he 
m9 chose the very worst of the hundred 
and one and that he would be no loser b 
the exchange. (Laughter.) But, I added, 
if you want a more categorical answer, I 
will give it to you. Vou have two creeds 
in your church, the Nicene creed, and that 
of Pope Pius the Fourth. The union of these 
two creeds was unlawful—God forbade the 
banns—and now by the mouth of me his 
minister, he commands that they be divorced. 
Take—take a pair of scissors, and cut off 
the unhallowed from the hallowed; repeal 
the union between the two ; reject the creed 
of Pope Pius and keep that of Nice, and 
es will have a creed which God will ac- 

nowledge as consonant with his pure Word; 
you will have a creed in which, though you 
may differ with me on some minor points, I 
and those who think with me, at sare 
nize you as a member of the Church of 
Christ. (Applause.) The priest then re- 
ferred me to that part of the Apostle’s creed 
which he said was, “ I believe in the Holy 
Roman Catholic Church.” A poor man who 
had been listening to the discussion with 
open ears, called out, Where did you find the 
Roman in that article. (Applause.) This 
sc completely threw the priest off his centre, 
that he could not pursue the discussion farth- 
er (Applause. ) 

From thence they went to Perth, and had 
the satisfaction of preaching near that place, 
which had once been warmed and cheered by 
the burning zeal of Knox, and from thence 
they proceeded to Edinburgh. At Edin- 
burgh, as the meeting was aware, there was 
a Court, that of the exiled king of France, 
and a large number of the French nobility, 
who still followed the fortunes of the fallen 
monarch. There were also kept up there 
all the religious ceremonies of the Romish 
Church There was admirable music, and 
the Romish church was become attractive 
and fashionable even for the attendance of 
Protestants, and it was accordingly found, 
that a considerable number of Protestants 
were in the. habit of attending. This depar- 
tare from principle, this laxity of their own 
opinions, this bowing down to the liberalism 
of the day, was loudly and energetically de- 
nounced from his pulpit, by a man who hed 
since then been removed, he hoped to re- 
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ceive the reward of his faithful ministry : 
(the late Dr. Andrew Thompson) a man, 
the power of whose eloquence was equalled 
only by the ardent zeal with which he ex- 
ercised it in the cause of truth: those liberal 
Protestants were justly rebuked, and what 
was the result ? It was to draw upon that ex- 
cellent man the charge of gross illiberality. 

In Glasgow they adhered to the same 
plan whenever opportunity offered. In that 
city he had the great satisfaction of attend- 
ing an annive meeting of a Reforma- 
tion Society, established amongst the divin- 
ity students of that university. And ear- 
nestly did he wish that such a society had 
been formed at Oxford, and Cambridge, and 
Dublin. But with respect to this last place, 
he must say, that there were, he rejoiced to 
know, a set of young men who were loud, 
and earnest, and sincere, in denouncing the 
abominations of the Church of Rome, young 
men, led on by their fathers, like Hannibal 
of old, to swear eternal enmity to Rome. 


Applause. 
( Phe a gentleman, having describ- 
ed in glowing terms the means which were 
necessary to carry forward the operations of 
this society in the sister kingdom, proceed- 
ed as follows: “Let us then give that to 
Treland, which alone can help her—the Gos- 
pel ofthe living God. I smile at you when 
you think of doing any thing for Ireland, 
unless you begi ts weakening the influ- 
ence of the priests. I think the landed gen- 
tlemen of that country have been blamed 
a great deal too much, for what can they do, 
whatever their forefathers might have done ? 
I know no greater object of pity than an 
Irish landed gentleman, who, by the feeling 
of patriotism, or the pressure of circumstan- 
ces, which he cannot control, is obliged to 
live upon a spot where it is impossible for 
him to do any good. Suppose him benevo- 
lent, resolved to educate the people, and de- 
termined to give all the benefit to his neigh- 
borhood which a good disposition, an active 
hand, and a long purse can bestow. Sup- 
pose he is attracted to a spot which has no 
other recommendations for him but its ex- 
cessive misery—-and how is he received? 
He builds a school, labours to introduce a 
sense of morality, of social order and happi- 
ness amongst the people ; but his plans be- 
come exposed, he is denounced to the priest, 
he is immediately placed under the fen of 
their interdict from the altar, and thus plac- 
ed in a position of moral isolation, from which 
the laws of his country can give him no re- 
lief. Suppose he has the hardihood to per- 
severe in spite of the opposition, awful then 
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is the fate which awaits him : the necroman- 
cer’s curse has been pronounced, the mur- 
derer’s bullet is aimed at him, and thus the 
ood man is driven from the field, and the 
and left the victim of the priest’s curse, and 
the ox the slaves their superstition. No 
good is to be done for Ireland till you weak- 
en the influence of the priests: you ma 
build schools, but they will be fired at mid- 
night; you may send the children to school, 
but upon the next Sabbath day they will be 
horse-whipped; you may open the Book of 
God to the people, but those who read it 
will be excommunicated ; and till you clear 
the land from that slimy fetter which binds 
it, from that withering breath which blights 
its faculties, and from the great curse of the 
land—the priests, nothing substantially ben- 
eficial, or practically good, can be done for 
that kingdom or the people. (Applause. ) 
The Rev. gentleman pan we in the midst 
of cheers, which lasted for some minutes, 
by repeating his injunctions upon the socie- 
ty to proceed with its labours in Ireland, for 
that the priests were every where shrinking 
before its agents. 


Se ciel 


[From the Presbyterian.] 
A REQUEST. 
Mr. Burtr.—lIt is ascertained beyond 
dout, and is a matter of public notoriety, that 
there are ministers in the communion of the 
Presbyterian Church, who hold and teach 
doctrines, in their nature and tendency, sub- 
versive of those which that church has al- 
ways held as fundamental to the Christian 
system, and which she has embodied, as such, 
in her standards. As these innovators are 
promulgating their new sentiments under 
the self-flattering impression, that they are 
making new discoveries in the doctrines of 
the Gospel, would it not be proper for you, 
or for some of your correspondents, to give 
your readers a full and connected statement 
of all the recent discoveries, by which these 
gentlemen are enlightening the age, and 
* stultifying their fathers?” Inform us what 
these new doctrines are. You are aware 
that the authors of new tenets will never 
give us above one at a time; for if they 
were to write two articles together, it would 
look too much like forming a “ system,” or 
a creed, which things, you know, are, at 
the very outset, an abomination to neolo- 
gists. They are, at the first rise of their 
oe strongly opposed to “‘ line upon 
ine ;” but adopt the plan of giving ‘here a 
little, and there a little.” What can be 
their reason for this? Do they think that if 
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they were to bring all their light out at once 
it would be too dazzling for our vision ? 
Or, are they afraid to systematize their no- 
tions and publish them to the world, lest 
their discrepancies should not bear the light ? 

It is remarkable, that whatever opposi- 
tion errorists make to orthodox creeds, they 
never attempt to form a counter-creed i—as 
if they were ashamed to see their errors fair- 
ly embodied. Where is the creed now in 
existence that is not strictly orthodox ?—I 
mean among the various sects of protestants ; 
for if we include all that bear the Christian 
name, the decrees of the counsel of Trent 
might be adduced as an exception, But nu- 
merous as are tlie protestant sects, and wide- 
ly as they actually differ in opinion, | have 
not seen among them a confession, or a creed, 
that is not orthodox, and even Calvinistic. 
Even the doctrines expressed in the Arme- 
nian Methodist Book of Discipline, are 
strictly Calvinistic, as far as they go. 

Now, what can be the reason that Cal- 
vinism predothinates in all the printed creeds? 
It cannot be because all except Calvinists 
are opposed to creeds and confessions; for 
this is not the case. Many are opposed to 
Calvinism, who are friendly to creeds; in- 
deed, in the case just cited, we see the bit- 
terest enemies of Calvinism associated under 
a Calvinistic creed. Were I to hazard an 
opinion concerning the cause of this singu- 
lar phenomenon—the non-existence of Anti- 
Calvinistic creeds—it would be, that the ad- 
vocates of the adverse doctrines are either 
unsettled in the belief of them, and there- 
fore think it needless to give to the world a 
system, which they know not how long they 
themselves may hold,—or they are con- 
scious that if they were to publish their sys- 
tem, it could not bear investigation in the 
light of Scripture and reason. 

It is on account of my despair to see a 
full and candid stvtement of their opinions 
made by themselves, that I request you to 
furnish a connected view of the novel doc- 
trines propagated in some parts of the Pres- 
byterian Church. I know that it would be 
in vain, also, to apply to themselves for in- 
formation on this point; as by an ambigu- 
ous use of terms, in the way of “ explana- 
tion,” they would endeavour to show, that 
the difference between them and the stand- 
ards of our Church is only verbal. 

It is curious to observe that innovators 
are extremely fond of promulgating their no- 
tions under the sanction of some existing 
creed. It reminds me of a trait in the na- 
tural history of a certain bird, which from 
some cause best known to itself, will not 
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build a nest of its own, but will leave its 
eggs in the nests of other birds to be hatch- 
ed. While writing this sentence, I felt 
afraid that I was making too low a compar- 
ison, until I recollected that I had scriptural 
authority for it, in the prophecy of Jeremiah 
xii. 9. ‘My heritage is unto me as a 
speckled bird; the birds round about are 
against her.” Now, I think, the greatest 
injury these birds can do to the speckled one, 
is to lay their eggs in her nest. Let them 
make nests of their own, and, multiply as 
fast as they can by themselves, but let them 
not impose upon the speckled bird, by shel- 
tering themselves under, her wing. 
Yours respectfully, 
PHILORNITHOS. 
—<p>—— 
{From the Presbyterian. ] 


{Ir is gratifying, after having been deprived of 
the privilege for years, to receive one religious 
newspaper, published by members of the General 
Assembly, from which we can occasionally quote 
with approbation. May we not hope that this 
circumstance, though a small beginning, and on- 
ly as yet a faint effort to return to “‘ the old paths,” 
—to ‘‘ see and ask for the good way;”’ is indica- 
tive of better days to the American churches? 
We are pleased to see this publication, from which 
we take the following extract from an ordination 
Sermon, giving its readers from time to time por- 
tions of ‘* the Sum of Saving Knowledge,” from 
the Westminster Confession, especially as this 
part of the Confession has never been adopted by 
the General Assembly, nor published in their Con- 
fession: If God has designs of mercy to his 
church, the apparent disproportion of the means 
to the end should not discourage us, nor prevent 
our thanksgivings from being offered even for 
small indications, in any portion of the visible 
church, to return to the good ways of the Lord: 
For he can work without, or above, or even con- 
trary to means.] 


EXTRACT FROM A SERMON 


Delivered at the ordination of Mr. Geo. 
Printz, at Wyalusing, June 20th, by 
the Rev. N. Murray. 

“There is no truth more obvious than 
that every thing in nature tends to decay. 
A truth equally obvious in the religious 
world is, that all portions of the church tend 
to decline from the purity both of the doc- 
trine and discipline of their founders. This 
truth all history clearly proves. In 400 
pan after the ascension of our Saviour, 

ow little purity of doctrine or of practice 

do we find in the church which he, by his 

apostles, planted. Three hundred years 

have not yet elapsed since the death of Lu- 
12 
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ther and Calvin, and we find infidelity taught 
from the theologocal chairs of Germany, and 
Socinianism preached from the pulpits of 
Geneva. Two hundred years have not 
elapsed since the completion of the Book of 
Common Prayer, a 5 yet we find Armini- 
anism has superseded in a great degree the 
te doctrine of the thirty-nine articles. 
The landing of the pilgrim fathers, whose 
debarkation on the ‘oak of Plymouth ren- 
dered it at once classic and immortal, is al- 
most within the reach of the memory of our 
parents ; and now the Saviour is deprived 
of his dignity, and the whole evangelical 
system is impugned in the very churches 
which were once illumined by the piety and 
eloquence of the Mathers, and Elliots, of 
the Chaunceys and Mayhews, of the Tap- 
pans and Willards. Thus it is that in the 
Church, as in everything else, we discover 
a tendency to decline and corruption. 

*¢ A little acquaintance with history and 
with human nature, clearly places before us 
the manner in which corruption of doctrine 
is generally introduced. ‘The Catholic and 
English churches lost their lustre in this 
same way. Supreme ecclesiastical authori- 
ty being vested in civil rulers, they were 
compelled to model their doctrines and ritual 
in accordance with their unsanctified whims. 
And as compliance with royal wishes was 
necessary to preferment, corrupt ecclesiastics 
were always found to support with argu- 
ments from holy writ, every suggestion of 
the crown. We refer you to nearly eve 
page of the history of Constantine and his 
successors, and of Henry VIII. and Ais suc- 
cessors, for the evidence on which we base 
these assertions. 

‘*The Lutheran and Reformed Churches 
became corrupt in doctrine in a different way. 
In the former, although there were many 
dissenting voices, the Confession of Augs- 
burg maintained a complete dominance until 
the rise of the famous Tales. With a great 
show of reasoning, and the most persuasive 
eloquence, this heresiarch made war on the 
inspiration of the Bible, and on all its dis- 
tinguishing doctrines. The Church had been 
long relaxing its disciple; and when he 
was demolishing nearly every thing evan- 
gelical in its standards and forms, it did not 

ess strength sufficient to curb his licen- 
tious career, or even to expel him from her 
communion. His fame for eloquence and 
learning became very great. The young 
students of divinity read, with great avidity 
his productions, which seemed to be rained 
down all over Germany ; and previous to 
his death, his admirers, if not adherents, 


formed the majority of the Lutheran minis- 
try. And the leading characteristics of the 
doctors of that church, at the present day is, 
(in the words of their own Mosheim,) “ an 
unbridled licentiousness which holds nothing 
sacred, an audacious insolence that tram- 
ples under foot the most solemn truths of 
religion, and that is constantly engaged in 
bringing into contempt evangeli lief. 

* The Church of Geneva became corrupt 
in precisely the same way. Men of great 
genius and erudition arose, who made war 
upon its standards and doctrines. The 
younger clergy supposing they might ac- 
quire a little character for mind and inde- 
ame by following a similar course, em- 

raced their opinions. And in the course 
of a few years, the light kindled up in that 
city by the pious Calvin was extinguished; 
and his successors in the Academy and the 
pulpit, became heterodox, secular, and cor- 
rupt. And need we state that in precisely 
the same way error has progressed in some 
of our eastern churches. By a relaxation 
of strict government, individuals of loose 
theological opinions, were admitted to the 
ministry, who, in the course of a few years, 
became full blown Socinians. And it was 
not until the leaven had entered the lump, 
and had made considerable progress, that the 
orthodox discovered their error; and then it 
was too late to arrest it. 

** And what, brethren, is the lesson we are 
taught by this brief review of the progress 
of error? To take good heed to our doc- 
trines and continue in them. It is beco- 
ming fashionable in some quarters to talk 
li hy of, and even to ridicule confessions 
of faith ; and to deny their utility altogether. 
It is becoming common to hear candidates, 
at their ordination, profess before God and 
the church to adopt, ex animo our standards; 
and ina few Sabbaths after, to hear them 
declaim against some of their peculiar 
and distinguishing doctrines. It is common 
to hear candidates, on their examination for 
licensure, express the most loose and inco- 
herent sentiments on the atonement, impu- 
tation, justification, original sin, and many 
other important doctrines; and yet to see 
them pass without one expression of disap- 
probation. It is common to see individuals 
enter the ministry of our church, and then 
array themselves against all its peculiar in- 
stitutions and many of its distinguishing doc- 
trines. If things would remain where they 
are, on all these subjects, we would remain 
silent. But reason and all analogy forbid 
such a conclusion. The course of error, like 


that of sin, is downhill. The first step pre 
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pares for the two following. When these 
are taken, nothing but timidity will prevent 
from going to the end af the course. “I 
was first,” said Priestly, “a high Calvanist, 
then a low one—then a high Arian, then a 
lo-y one—then a Socinian—then a humani- 
tarian—and if my life is spared a few years, 
I know not what I shall be before I die.” If 
his life had been spared a few years longer, 
there is scarcely a question but that his name 
would now be floating on every infidel ban- 
ner in our country, under those of Valtaire 
and Tom Paine. 

‘‘The purity of the church brethren, 
should be very much preferred to its peace. 
To preserve the latter, the former should 
never be sacrificed. To do this, could only 
be compared to the foolishness of the inhabi- 
tants of a beseiged city, who would suffer 
themselves to be deluded with the syren song 
of peace, peace, until their bastions and bul- 
warks were demolished, their citadel taken, 
and their soldiers stript of their armor. The 
advice of wisdom is purity first, peace next. 
To change this order, and then to hope for 
peace, would be as futile as to expect a 
calm ocean amidst the conflict of winds and 
storms. 

“The purity of the church rests, under 
God, in the hands of our Presbyteries. To 
them it is confided by our constitution and 
laws. They are solemnly accountable to 
God for the mannner in which they guard 
their sacred trust. The first question for 
them to decide is, piety and capacity ; 
the next, soundness of doctrine. Quualifica- 
tions in both these respects are essential and 
necessary. If the candidate should appear 
to possess the piety of an angel, and propor- 
tional capacity, and yet be unsound in the 
faith ; this should be a sufficient objection. 
Nor is soundness nor unsoundness of faith, 
a mere matter of private interpretation— 
what any individual feels disposed to make 
it. The question to be decided is, do they 
believe as our standards teach? If not, 
they should be rejected ; and thus be saved 
from the perjury of publicly declaring that 
“* they sincerely receive and adopt the Con- 
fession of Faith, as containing the system 
of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures,” 
when they do not. It is only in this way 
that the purity and peace of our church can 
be preserved—that its light can be prevent- 
ed from waning—that, as presbyters, we 
can render an account to God of our steward- 
ship—or that our beloved Zion can be pre- 
vented from joining the caravan of the or- 
thodox churches, which have preceded her, 
an’ sinking with them into error and foy- 
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mality. It becomes us, then, as we love 
the peace and prosperity and perpetuity of 
our church, to take good heed to our doc- 
trines ; and as we have received them from 
our pious and venerated fathers, so to trans- 
mit them to those to whom we shall impart 
that gift, which we ourselves received by the 
laying on of the hands of the Presbytery. 
—— 
From the Presbyterian. 
WHERE SHALL THE LINE BE DRAWN ? 


That the line must somewhere be drawn 
between orthodoxy and heterodoxy we are all 
agreed. Where to draw this line, is the 
question which now agitates the minds of 
hundreds in our church. On the one hand, 
there some who plead for unshackled inves- 
tigation and promulgation of doctrine, and 
who are alarmed with the prospect of being 
Shut up from all independent inquiry. On 
the other hand, there are many conscien- 
tious men, who dread the introduction of 
fundamental errors, and the secession of the 
American churches from the tenets of our fa- 
thers, and of the Reformed Church at large. 
And the conclusion of many a grave and sor= 
rowful discourse, on either side, is Where 
shall the line be drawn? 

And, for my own part, Mr. Editor, 1 
should utterly despair of any favorab'e issue 
to the inquiry, if this delicate affair of de- 
markation were now to be undertaken. 
Such is the prevalent ignorance with regard 
to the doctrines of past ages, both true and 
false—such the reckless haste of stripling 
theologians, unlettered speculatists, arrogant 
metaphysicians, and grey haired sciolists ; 
such the mania for new and self-originated 
theories, and such the unblushing contempt 
of age and piéty, and long honored learning, 
that Babel was not more confounded with 
diverse tongues, than isa large portion of the 
nominal Presbyterian church with heteroge- 
neous doctrine. One would think ud 
that theology is a science to be learned in 4 
day, or that the resolution of doubts come 
by afflatus ; for you shall hear a man at oné 
General Assembly, soberly declare his at- 
tachment to the undisguised peculiarities of 
the Reformed church, and at the next, de- 
nounce, with a heat betokening any thing 
but candid love of truth, doctrines long since 
established by the arguments of those whom 
he scarcely knows by name. Argumenté 
for doctrine are not now derived so much 
from patient study of the contested points, as 
from sudden excitements, which seem to 
favor new views of truth. Every man who. 
has proceeded beyond the first elements of 
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divine truth, sets himself up as a teacher, 
and he who can, by vociferation, or extrav- 
agance, of adroitness of policy, draw 
crowds, wheedle young and crude students 
or preachers, and rise on a whirlwind of pop- 
lar commotion, is already an “ instructor of 
abes.”? 

The natural consequence of such influ- 
ences is manifestly, endless diversity of sen- 
timent. Untiy of faith is spoken of by many 
almost as if it were as undesirable as it 1s 
unattainable. There was a time when or- 
thodox was a name of honor; it is with the 
improved theologians, every thing but a re- 
proach. It is easy to make one’s name fa- 
mous by heresy, while the beaten path of 
truth is familiar, and the pursuits of establish- 
ed usefulness are tame. The disease ofthe 
times is, a passion for novelty and excile- 
ment ; and instead of applying a palliative, 
the ambitious teacher prefers catering for 
the depraved appetite. So various, there- 
fore, are the shades of opinion with respect 
to christian doctrines, that the question be- 
comes more alarming every day, Where 
shall the line be drawn? 

My firm belief is, that it cannot now be 
drawn, and that if we have no precedent or 
established rule, we have no safeguard (un- 
less God in mercy revive the truths of the 
Reformation beyond our hopes,) against Ar- 
minianism, Pelegianism, Arianism or Socin- 
ianism. The position assumed by those 
who desire greater latitude of sentiment than 
that of our formularies, are the identical po- 
sitions assumed by the remonstrants in the 
Synods of Nice and of Dort; positions 
which gave as much room for the establish- 
ment of one heresy, as another. I frankl 
avow my conviction of this, while I declare 
my belief that the doctrines of the great ma- 
jority of the metamorphosed Presbyterians, 
are not fundamentally erroneous. Let us 
then seek some resolution of our doubts.—I 
find it here, viz: 

THE LINE Is ALREADY DRAWN.* It is 





* This expression struck us with peculiar force, 
and led to a train of almost involuntary reflections 
upon the character of those who constituted the 
Westminster Assembly, and the wonderful dispen- 
sations of divine providence which prepared the way 
for the meeting of that Assembly and brought 
its labors to sohappy a termination. Well may we 
exclaim, what hath God wrought? That God alone, 
is Lord of the conscience, is a maxim that was not 
tolerated in Europe prior to the meeting of that As- 
sembly. The friends of a consistent and scriptural 
profession of religion cannot too frequently contem- 
plate the persecutions, the sufferings, the zeal and 
entire devotion to the best interests of the human 
xace, which distinguished the theologians of that 
ege. They have left a monument of their wisdom 


drawn in the Confession of Faith, the Cate. 
chisms, and the Form of Government, and 
Directory for Worship of our Church. It is 
so distinctly drawn, that none within or with- 
out the Church, can mistake it, except those 
equivocal theologians, who are disposed to 
re-enact the Geneva and Ulster game in 
America. Let this truth then be sounded 
in the ears of all the genuine Presbyterians 
in the land. I mean Presbyterians by edu- 
cation, by conviction, and by belief and prac- 
tice—men who dare to answer questions, 
and who have no interest in concealing their 
creed. 

With the strict interpretation of our 
formularies, Calvanistic Presbyterianism 
stands or falls. CT) 


—- | 


HERESY. 


Rev. and Dear Sir.—The- extracts 
which follow are from a rare work, entitled 
«The Preacher’s Tripartite,” by R. Mos- 
som, Preacher of God’s word, late at St. 
Peter’s, Pauls-wharf, London. Date of 
publication 1757, folio. You may perhaps 
consider these observations appropriate, 
though all Mr. Mossom’s are not so. 





and high religious attainments, which stands to thie 
day like a beacon in the wilderness, notwithstand- 
ing the malice of Satan, the scoffs of infidelity, and 
the ebulitions of heretical teachers, have been level- 
ed against it without interruption for nearly two 
hundred years. Truly *‘ the line is already drawn,” 
and nomanean deprive us of our joy inthis. In 
this day, when the corruptions of the true religion 
are so portentious that no line cam be drawn we 
may tura to this formula, contrast it with the “sure 
word” and bring to its test the heterogeneous mass of 
Opinions, Vain speculations, and metaphysical nice- 
ties that float at random on a sea of conjecture. 

But why is it, that this formula has been so con- 
stantly perverted, misrepresented and calumnia- 
ted ? It injures no body ; it takes away no rights; 
it infringes no man’s natural liberty ; it violates 
no man’s conscience; it imposes no creed upon 
any human being. Its advocates embrace it be- 
cause they believe it contains a faithful exhibition 
of the doctrines taught by divine revelation. and 
itis the declaration they make to the world of 
their creed; and by this act, they say to all, if it 
is also your creed, we welcome you to our fellow- 
ship; if itis not your creed, then say they, we 
cannot hold christian fellowship with you; e- 
fore we had better each of us take his own 
way; we feel constrained to obey the com- 
mands of God—* to come out and be separate,” 
because we can ‘‘ have no fellowship with the un- 
fruitful works of darkness.** But on the other 
hand this formula denounces perjury t8 those min- 
isters of the gospel, who having sworn to maintain 
it, declare it from the pulpit and the press, ‘‘ un- 
scriptural and absurd,” while they still claim to 
be in good standing in the Presbyterian Church. 
This probably is the secret of the virulent abuse 
that is heaped upon it. Did our limits permit, we 
could extend these remarks with pleasure, if not 
with profit to the reader.—Ep. Rex. Mon. 
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I. THE MEANS USED BY SATAN TO DRAW 
MEN TO HERESY. : op 

1. Pride and pertinacity of spirit.— 
Pride—Lucifer’s sin and fall : and t e schol- 
ars are of the some temper with their master; 
all heretics of the same resolution with Sa- 
tan, ascendam in altum. They will up on 
high; they will be above ; above the church, 
above the councils, above all antiquities, yea 
and above all authority. As St. Bernard 
of Abelard, so experience tells us of all her- 
itics, they are at their ‘‘ omnes sic—ego au- 
tem non sic,” “ though the ancients and or- 
thodox think and say thus, J think and say 
otherwise—they are of that mind, but I am 
not of their mind.” This is the right ge- 
nius and proper strain of heresies. = __ 

2. Impurity and profaneness of life.— 
Wherefore, how often is it that we have seen 
debauched and dissolute persons taken off 
from their open profaneness, and have be- 
come great saints among heretics in their 
way of formal holiness. 

3. Envy at some and admiration of oth- 
ers.—Above all the sinful affections, envy 
and malice do most blind the judgment of the 
mind, and cloud the light of truth; from 
hence is that spirit of contradiction so com- 
mon with heretics. Valentinus aims at a 
bishopric, and missing of his aim, he is so 
full of envy and malice, that he becomes the 
head of a heresy, because he could not be 
chief in the church. Thus Arius in envy 
and malice to Alexander, bishop of Alex- 
andria, and Donatus in envy and malice to 
Cecelian, bishop of Carthage ; they broach 
their hsresies and become ringleaders of their 
sects, to the great dishonor of Christ’s sacred 
truth, and the genera! disturbance of the 
Church’s peace. And now what envy and 
malice does in some by an antipathy of hate, 
the like does the esteem and admiration of 
others by a sympathy of love ; when men 
do ex personis probare fidem, non ex fide 
pexsonas—approve of the faith from men’s 
persons, not of men’s persons from the faith. 

4. A fimiliarity with heretics, and a 
careless indifference tn men’s selves.—The 
plague is not more catching—pitch is not 
more defiling, than heresy; which is still 
active and busy in gaining proselytes, and 
making disciples unto Satan. Wherefore, 
from men of “ corrupt minds and destitute of 
the truth,” St. Paul gives Timothy the ad- 
monitions of an “ ABSCEDE”-—« from 
such turn away,” withdraw thyself, shun the 
congregations of heresy, as thou wouldst do 
an house infected with the plague. Who is 
there of you that have friends perverted by 
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heresies? Are they not still urging you 
read their books, to hear their preachers, and 
embrace their opinions? If so, remember 
Our Saviour’s admonition, “‘ Beware of false 
prophets.” 

. An itching curiosity and affectation 
of novelties.—“ Seek and ye shall find,” 
saith Our Saviour. Seek, is the precept; 
YE SHALL FIND, is the promise. But no 
wonder if men find what is not intended in 
the promise, when they seek what is not 
commanded in the precept. Let humility ° 
seek, and it finds truth, but let curiosit 
seek, and it finds heresy. Let prayer a 
in a devotion of piety, and it finds grace and 
peace ; but let passion seek in an affectation 
of novelty, and it finds wrath and a curse. 
To be settled in mind, is a right means to be 
established in truth; and to be wise unto 
sobriety is a temper for all those who will 
be sincere in the faith. But he who is still 
affected with novelties, no wonder if he be 
soon affected with heresies; and they that 
have the itch of curious disputings, no won- 
der if they get the seal of heretical opin- 
ions. 

6. Covetous desires and ambitious de- 
signs. 

IJ. Wart ARE THE PRESERVATIVES 
AGAINST THE INFECTION OF HERESIES ? 

1. To be sincere in obedience. 1 Tim. 
iii. 9. Jno. vii. 17. 

2. Humble in mind. 

3. Fervent in prayer. James i. 5. iii. 
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17. 
4. Rooted in the faith, Eph. iv. 14. 
Thus being sincere in obedience, humble 
in mind, fervent in prayer, and rooted in the 
faith, we have our preservative against her- 
isies ; that though we cannot avoid them in 
their event, yet we may repel them, as to 
their infection. Wherefore, when false pro- 
phets arise and heresies infect the church, 
curb ye the murmurings of discontent, quell 
ye the repinings of impatience, be ye not 
offended at God’s providence, nor discoura- 
ged in your piety. Our blessed Lord and 
his holy apostles, have foretold us of what 
we find, and forewarned us of what we feel; 
the fiery trial of heresies and persecution. 
This is what we ought in our greatest pros- 
perity, to expect with fear; and therefore 
do we, in our greatest adversity endure it 
with patience, holding faith and a good 
conscience, till the victory of truth (which 
is great and will prevail) crown our suffer- 
ings. -To this end, make we it a chief part 
of our prayer unto Christ, as the woman of 
Tekoah unto David, Save, O King. 
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TrsTIMONIES TO THE FACILITY OF THE 
ORIGINAL LANGUAGES OF THF SCRIP- 
TURES. of 


If the Reformation, at any time becomes 
more general and complete, it must be, I 
apprehend, by a reviving attention to the 
Holy Bible. Nor will the Bible, humanly 
speaking, ever be universally received and 
respected, but by a more general application 
to the original languages, tenis among 
the clergy. A single hour each day, uni- 
formly spent in the study of God’s word, 
would enable the most common and mode- 
rate understanding to read the old Testa- 
ment in Hebrew, and the new in Greek, in 
a much less time than is usually supposed ; 
and would afford a degree of pleasure and 
satisfaction to the mind, even in the acquisi- 
tion, which is vastly superior to all sensual 
enjoyments. How — hours do many, 
even in the common and middling rank of 

ople, spend in sloth, in idleness and in fol- 
” which might be admirably employed in 
obtaining the original languages !—Rev. D. 
Simpson. 

The New Testament Greek is so little, 
that by one hour in the morning and evening, 
in one week, it may be read over with ease 
and great delight. There are in all only 
5,242 words. It being so short, and which 
may be so soon learned, why should it be so 
much neglected? The heart of man is not 
able to conceive, neither the tongue of man 
or angel fully and sufficiently to express the 
excellency, Lenity worth and utility there- 
of.——Rev. A. Simpson. 

I can venture to assure any person of tol- 
erable parts and abilities, that an application 
properly directed, of two or three hours eve- 
ry wy to the Hebrew language ; unadul- 
terated with the Rabbinical points, will in a 
few months, enable him to read in the origi- 
nal with ease and delight, most parts of the 
Old Testament.— Parkhurst. 

’Tis true, the knowledge of the Hebrew 
is, (contrary to the old maxim—diffcilia 
que pulchra) with very little difficulty at- 
tained unto. Even our little damsels, like 
Blesilla the daughter of Paula, make nothin 
of coming at this uncommon ornament. And 
Cooper says truly, that “if students would 
spend as much time at it, in a morning or 
evening, as they mispend on an unprofitable 
pipe of tobacco, they would ina few days be 
masters of it—Rev. Dr. Cotton. 

What all Greece admired in Origen, we 
have seen in this young damsel (Blesilla,) 
she, not in some months, but in a few days, 
learned Hebrew enough to sing and under- 


stand the Psalms as well as her mother.» 
* Jerome. ( 

n truth, it (the Hebrew) is a language, 
not only easy, but delighttal a language, for 
uniformity and simplicity, of all others the 
most easy, &c.— Rev. Dr. R. Grey. 

This, (the Hebrew) language is so far 
from being hedged up with thorns, that on 
the contrary, it is learnt with less labor and 
pains than the Greek and Latin tongues, 
and the oracles of God set forth in the He- 
brew tongue may be much sooner understood 
as to the sense of the words, than Demos- 
thenes or Cicero’s Oration’s.—Rev. Dr. P. 
St. Paul. 

Such is the nature of the Hebrew, that it 
does not require the tenth part of the time 
to learn it, that the Greek and Hebrew do, 
as the more eminent masters of it assert. 
For if any one apply a few months upon it 
—months—not years, saith Erpenius, he 
will easily make a good progress therein. 
The application of two or three months, 
saith Amama, will be sufficient for any one 
to learn it tolerably well; and it does not 
ae above a year to overcome all the 
difficulties of it—Bishop Walton. 

It may appear a new and inconceivable 
truth to some, that the Hebrew, for its facil- 
ity, expressiveness, the rules of syntax, and 
figures of speech, to say nothing of its im- 
portant contents, would be the first language 
to be learned, were it possible to explain a 
language not Satse oh otherwise than by 
one that is. This makes it necessary that 
every learner should begin as wellin gram- 
mar as in speech, with his native tongue ; 
but then he might very usefully go from the 
Hebrew to the Greek and Latin, drinking at 
the fountain head, and not wholly at the less 
pure streams.— Rev. Dr. A. Bayly. 

St. Jerome informs us, that Origen was 
so sensible of the necessity of an acquaint- 
ance with the Hebrew tongue, that contrary 
to his years, and the customs of his country~ 
men, he learnt Hebrew when he was grown 
old.—Cat. Script. Eccles. 

The Rev. Bayley, and William (com- 
monly known by the cognomen of Hebrew) 
Robertson, coincides in the following testi- 
mony. “ Any oo capable of understand- 
ing the English Grammar, though ignorant 
of every word of Latin or Greek, may make 
as speedy a proficiency in Hebrew, as if he 
had studied both languages for seven years. 
Yea, children. nine or ten years old, of eith- 
er sex, may learn the Hebrew, and make a 
more speedy progress in one year, than is 
usually made in learning Latin in seves 
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years together. Let me therefore recom- 
mend the learning of this delightful language 
to every man, woman and child, who has an 
opportunity, and ~~ishes to attend to the ex- 
hortation of Our Saviour—* Search the 
Scriptures.” 


THE 


—— 


NARRATIVE OF THE PERSECUTION, BY THE 
AUTHORITIES OF GEORFIA, OF James I. 
TRoTT, A METHODIST PREACHER. 

The following account of the shameful proceed- 
ings of the authorities of Georgia, in the case of 
James I. Trott, a Methodist preacher, connected 
with the Tennessee conference appears in the Che- 
rokee Phoenix of the 2d inst. in the form of a letter 
from Mr. Trott, to the editor of that paper. Mr. 
Trott’s offence, we presume, is a refusal to obey an 
unconstitutional law of Georgia. His case, it will 
be seen, comes before the Superior Court of Geor- 
in September next, and if they should condemn him 
to four “years imprisonment, as prescribed by the 
Georgia law, an opportunity will be afforded of 
testing the constitutionality of that law, by an ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
There will be no such difficulties in this case, as 
attended that of the recent application of the Cher- 
okees. 


Mr. Epiror, 


Of what henious crime have the missionaries been 
guilty, that they should be published to the world as 
a set of liars and rebels against the ‘ powers that 
be?’ Congress before last they were reported to 
both houses, and published to the community as 
being guilty of “ pious fraud.” Now it seems they 
are guilty of a “ high misdemeanor,” and deserving 
of nothing less, than to be torn from their families 
and spiritual charge by a military force, dragged 
about in chains, tormented, imprisoned, condemn- 
ed, and confined in the penitentiary of Georgia, at 
hard labor, for a term not less than four years! Is 
it not because they will tell the truth, and refuse to 
take an oathin the name of God, to oppress the 
Cherokees ! 

Monday, May 29th, I was arrested at Two Runs, 
by a detachment of the Georgia Guard, in a war- 
like manner, and instead of being conducted imme- 
diately and§directly to the nearest tribunal of jus- 
tice in Georgia, I was marched off in a contrary di- 
rection, and conducted in a circuitous route of 
about 110 miles to Head quarters; at which place 
we arrived on Saturday evening, the 3d of June. I 
was immediately ordered into prison, and kept in 
close confinement until the Wednesday morning 
following, when I was brought forth from my gloo- 
my cell and conducted to Laurenceville, the county 
seat of Gwinett, about 37 miles from Camp Gilmer. 
We arrived at Laurenceville on Friday about 12 
o’clock, A. M. I was brought before Esq. Mills, and 
bound in a bond of $500 with sufficient security to 
appear at the Superior Court in September next; 
I was then set at liberty about 65 miles from my 
circuit, without my horse, and unable to walk. 

During this military tour and confinement of 12 
days, my suffering both in body and soul were by 
no means inconsiderable ; but notwithstanding my 
spirit also rejoiced in God my Saviour. 

I was permitted to ride on my own horse only 14 
miles, when he was taken from me, and I was com- 
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pelled to walk until my feet became very sore, and 
such was my affliction otherwise, that I was in great 
pain, and aboutto give out. I was then ordered 
into the baggage waggon, and was afterwards haul- 
ed the most of the way to Camp Gilmer. 

In order, I suppose, to alarm others, as well as to 
punish me before the time, I was chained four nights 
in succession, and compelled to lie on the floor 
with some pnson and saddle blankets for my bed- 
ding, and they were by no means either very clean 
or pleasant. 

During my confinement at Camp Gilmer, a filthy 
prison with some blankets spread upon a rough 
puncheon floor, was my portion day and night. 

With Col. Sanford the Governor’s agent, I had 
but one interview, until the morning I was started 
to Laurenceville, but this was enough. He asked 
me @ great many irrelevant questions—preferred 
some serious complaints, and gave me a severe 
lecture on political and divine subjects. He made 
an apology for oppression, saying it was the order 
He declared that the Cherokees were 
going backward, and that they were incapable of 
understanding the Christian religion, and that if 
God wished them to become religious he could make 
them so without so much concern on the part of the 
missionaries. He intimated as though I had a black 
heart. The above is the substance of his remarks, 
uttered, as I thought, rather in a lordly style. 

The morning I left head-quarters for Laurence- 
ville, I was compelled to walk twelve miles at the 
outset, in great pain, without a single offer from 
either of the guard to let me ride. Afterwards I was 
permitted to ride occasionally, because it was almost 
impossible for me to walk. 

The Col. appeared as prosecutor and witnesss, 
and gave his testimony in an argumentative form. 
Mr. Dennis, my fellow sufferer in military bondage, 
was also committed, but being unable.to give secu- 
rity, his word, through the kind intercéssion of the 
Col. was taken for his appearance- By the kind 
arrangement of my friend Mr. William Rogers, a 
Cherokee, I was soon conducted within 12 miles of 
my spiritual charge—the rest of the way I made 
out to walk. 


How long I will be suffered to attend my circuit 
is very uncertain, for according to the decision of 
Judge Clayton at the last Superior Court, I was 
guilty of a second offence so soon as I crossed Chat- 
tehooche river, and the Col. declared that if I re- 
mained in the charter longer than 10 days after my 
return, he would arrest me again. He moreover 
stated to me that he did not suppose the missiona- 
ries would be allowed to itenerate and preach in 
the territory of Georgia, provided they were to re- 
move their residence, for it was the determined po- 
licy of the state toexpel from her charter all white 
persons who refuse to obey her laws and pursue a 
course detrimental to her interest. ‘ 


In the above statements, I have thought proper 
to pass over many facts in silence. It can be no 
gratification to the public to be informed of all the 
particulars relating to the deportment of the guard 
while I was with them—the conduct of the officers, 
particularly their conversation intended for my ear. 
All I can add is, I was in continual mental pain. 


But I would fain forget all and remember it no 
more. : 


Now Mr. Editor, we need be no longer in doubt 
with regard to the design of the law makers of 
Georgia in some of their late acts. It is as clear 
as noon day, that they designed to destroy the mis- 
sions in that part of the nation which they so confi- 
dently claim. This sir, is not the first time that the 
state of Georgia has been employed in such busi- 
ness. Even in the days of her infancy the immor- 
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tal Wesley, who crossed the great deep to proclaim 
good news to the red man, had to flee from her per- 
secuting spirit, and every person acquainted with 
the circumstances knows that she contributed no 
small share in the defeat of the Asbury mission. 

With regard to the protection which the Chero- 
kees are to receive from the Georgia guard, we had 
a specimen during this late expedition. Messrs. 
David Vann, John West, Thomas Woodard, Col. 
W.S. Adair, Alexander M‘Coy and Joseph Vann, 
were, arrested for nothing, to be plain, some of them 
were insulted and evil entreated in various ways, 
and then svoner or later set at liberty. 

JAMESI. TROTT. 


Last week we noticed the arrest of the Rev. John 
Thompson, one of the missionaries of the American 
Board, by the Georgia guard. It will be recollect- 
ed that some time since, that Mr. T. and the other 
missionaries were ordered by the authorities of 
Georgia to quit the state within ten days. Before 
the expiration of the ten days, Mr. T. had removed 
his family to Brainerd in Tennessee, intending him- 
self to return, and pursue his missionary labors, in 
preaching from place to place. He had commen- 
ced his tour for that purpose, and had just arrived 
at the station in Hightower, to preach to the people 
there, when he was arrested. The particulars of 
his arrest, are thus given in a letter from Miss Ful- 
ler, the teacher of the schoo] at Hightower, to Mr. 
Worcester. We copy the extract from the Chero- 
kee Phoenix of the 2d inst. with the comments of the 
editor of that paper.—.V. Y. Obs. 


Hightower, June 23, 1831. 
Rev. S. A. Worcester, New. Echota. 

Dear Sir.—tIt falls to my lot to communicate 
to you a notice of Mr. Thompson's second arrest, 
together with the circumstances which led to it,so 
as they have come under my observation. Last 
evening about six o'clock, Col. Nelson called on 
me, inquired for Mr. Thompson, and also respect- 
ing my situation, and made a single remark respect- 
ing the loneliness of it. Mr. Thompson was absent, 
of course I told him so. He then remarked, that as 
he found me here, situated as 1 am, he should not 
occupy this house last night, but with much assu- 
vance, added, * We shall occupy it to-morrow 
night.” He further said, ‘‘ you can go or stay, as 
you please, if you stay you shall be protected.”” My 
reply was, “I must stay.” ‘Very well,” said he 
and again repeated his promise of protection. He 
then remarked that they considered it their privilege 
to occupy these places, spoke of being somewhat 
troubled for forage for their horses, and intimated 
that what was now growing on these places belong- 
ed to them—that nothing of last year’s growth 
would be required, but only the present: for, said 
he, we consider them as intrusions upon our state. 
However much I might have felt disposed to remon- 
strate, [ had not sufficient command of my feelings 
at the moment to permit me to do it. Supposing it 
must be so, if Mr. Thompson did not return before 
at the appointed time, and not being certain that he 
would, I asked Col. Nelson what part of the house 
he should occupy ? One room will be sufficient, there 
are only ten of us, was his answer. Providential- 
ly, however, Mr. Thompson arrived in about an 
hour after Col. Nelson’s call. He felt it to be his 
plain duty not positively to yield the possession of 
this house into Col. Nelson’s hands, and according- 
ly despatched a messenger to him this morning, with 
a letter, of which the following isa copy: 


Hightower Mission, June 23. 

Col. Cuar.es H. Newson, 

Sir.—I have been informed that you design to 
occupy the mission house this evening with a de- 
tachment of the Georgia guard. In regard to this 
subject, I can only say, that we have not the,accom- 
modation desirable for the entertainment of your- 
telf and company, and for this and other reasons, 
you will excuse me in saying that if your design is 
effected, it will be without my consent. 

Permit me to add, that if an interview with me 
on this, or any other subject is desired, it can be ob- 
tained at this place, at any time during the course 
of thisday. lam sir, very respectfully your obe- 
dient servant. JOHN THOMPSON. 

Both Mr. Thompson and myself were expecting 
that it would result in his arrest, therefore we were 
prepared tosee armed men, which we did, and to 
hear one of them say, “ you may consider yourself 
a prisoner, sir.” Mr. Thompson was all ready, and 
did not detain them five minutes. They. told him 
he would have no use for his horse, so of course he 
walked. They have spent the day at Major Daw- 
son’s about two miles distant. Mr. Sanders, who. 
returned with him from Carmel last evening, has 
been to see him this afternoon. The company are 
to leave for head quarters to-morrow. This is all 
I can tell you respecting this affair. 

They spent the day as the letter states at Daw- 
son’s and lodged there that night. On the morning 
Mr. Thompson was marched off in company with 
five of the guard, and two other prisoners, one a 
white man, and the other a Cherokee, who had been 
arrested on a charge of digging gold. Mr. Thomp- 
son had begged of the Col. the favor of riding his 
horse, and gave, asthe reason for asking that fa- 
vor, his indisposition. The Coi. refused, and said 
he would not depart from his rule, and that if Mr. 
Thompson was not able to walk, he would have the 
privilege of riding in the baggage wagon. After 
walking a few miles, therefore, he was permitted to 
get into the wagon, in which he rode most of the 
way, except when approaching or leaving their stop- 
ping places, when he was required to walk. Hav- 
ing but partly recovered from a recent indispotition, 
the severe exercise of walking and riding in a rough 
and uncomfortable wagon brought on an acute 
headache, and otherwise rendered him very weak. 
In this condition he was brought to Mr. Lay’s for 
the night. His indisposition increased. After a 
while one of the guards came with three chains for 
the purpose of fastening the prisoners for the night. 
Mr. Thompson requested, that as he was unwell, 
he might be permitted to lie down before the chain 
was puton him. The request was granted, after 
which a chain was put round one of hisancles. A 
short time after this the Col. who had taken a differ- 
ent route, arrived, through whose orders, we pre- 
sume, the chain was taken off. The following morn- 
ing, they pursued their journey, and on that day 
arrived at Camp Gilmer. The prisoners were con- 
ducted to the jail, in which they were snugly lodg- 
ed. Mr. Thompson had remained in jail but a 
few minutes, when the commander of the place, 
Col. Sanford, sent for him, and after a short inter- 
view told him he was discharged, and that he could 
go wherever he pleased. 

Thus was Mr. Thompson taken 40 or 50 miles 
from the place where he intended to preach the 
Gospe! to the Cherokees, locked up in jail, and then 
discharged, with the privilege of walking home, and 
without an apology from those who had him in cap- 
tivity. We have thus been particular, because we 
think the public, and the honor of the state of Geor- 
gia areconcerned. We have endeavored to relate 
the material facts as we obtained them in conver- 
sation from Mr. Thompson himself. 
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In addition to the ministers and itinerating preachers of the Associate church, who are authorized 
to — subscriptions and money, and give receipts, the following persons are authorized to act as 
agents: 


Wr Stevenson, Jun., Cambridge, Washington Wm. M. Goodwillie, Barnet, Vt. 


Co. N. Y. Rev. A. Whyte, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 
James M’Lelland, New-York City. __. - Andrew Monroe, C , Pa. 
George M’Queen, Esq. Schenectady.” ’. John M’Cleary, York, Livi Co. N. Y. 
A. Bachop, le, Washington Co. N. Y. Philip Watts, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Wm. Dickey, Pittsburgh, Pa. James Galloway, Jr., Xenia, Ohio. 


Subscribers in Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, are requested to make payment to the Synod’s Mis- 
sionaries, who will also receive and forward the names of new subscribers. 


Agents or others may enclose money to us at our risk, and at our expense where more than $5 is en- 
closed 


A number of extra copies of volume eight are being printed under the expectation that they will be 
calledsfor. . 
icPThe Post-Office to which the work is directed should al- 

icPways be named, when money is forwarded. This is very im- 
cP portant; for it is the only gaide we have to give credits accu- 
CP rately, as there is a number of names alike on our list, direct 
f{cPed to different Post-Offices. £}} 

Terms $2 00 per annum, payable in advance or at the annual meeting of the Associate Synod. 

*,* All letters relating to the Monitor, whether they contain communications for our pages, or names 


of subscribers, or remittances of money, should be addressed to B. D, Packarp & Co, or to Craun- 
cey Wessrer, 71 State-street, Albany. 


~ agi ye 
FISHER & HRSKINE’S CATECHISM, 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE ASSEMBLY’S 
SHORTER CATECHISM, 
BY WAY OF QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


A new edition, just published, by Towar J. & D. M. Hogan. No. 
255 Market-street, Philadelphia, where they can be had 
singly, or by the quantity to supply Bible Classes. 





A new edition of Pike & Haword’s Cases of Conscience, just pub- 
lished as above. 


